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BROOKLYN HOLDS 
SPLENDID PARADE 


Liberty Bell Leads Way to Huge 
Mass Meeting—Anti Destroys 
His Banner 


Brooklyn has had its first great suf- 
frage parade. It is estimated that 
7000 suffragists were in line. 

Liberty Bell Leads 

At the head of the procession, on 2 
beautiful white float decorated with 
ropes of laurel, went a facsimile of 
the old Philadelphia Liberty Bell. 
The horses drawing it were led by a 
man in Quaker garb, and young girls 
dressed in white marched on either 
side. 

Guards of Honor March 

Mrs. Catt had a guard of 
nade up of women in picturesque for- 
eign costume, representing the for- 
eign countries where women vote. 
Dr. Shaw had a guard of women rep- 
resenting the ten enfranchised States 
of the Union, and the one enfran- 
chised territory. 


honor 


All Societies Represented 

The chief marshal, Miss Adela Pot- 
ter, led the marchers. She was on 
horseback, followed by four mounted 
aides, one representing each of the co- 
operating Brooklyn societies. 

The King’s County Woman Suffrage 
Association was the first club in line, 
as it is the oldest club in the county. 
It was’ headed by Mrs. R. C. Talbet- 
Perkins, who carried a large bouquet 
of yellow flowers. Mrs. E. T. O’Lough- 
lin, wife of the registrar of the coun- 
ty, carried a silk American flag at the 
head of this division. 


Bore Thousands of Flags 


Next came the Woman Suffrage 
Party, Mrs. H. Edward Dreier, the 


Cuairman of Brooklyn, at their head. 


seemed to be thousands of 


this division, and 


There 


women in most of 


them carried yellow pennants. 
The Men's Division came next led 
by Rev. Howard Melish, rector of 


Trinity Church, Mr. James Lees Laid- 
law, Canon Chase, Mr. A. Ludlow 
Perkins, Mr. James Robinson and Mr. 
Rk. C. Readle. Fully one hundred men 
marched, and they were well received 

The Women's Political Union, led 
by Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, made 
a pleasing change with their colors of 
purple, white and green, and had a 
large delegation, including many 
groups of lawyers, doctors and busi- 
ness women. 

The Beacon Suffrage Club of young 
people carried a banner which read: 
“Everybody Votes But Mother.” 

Anti Tears Up Banner 

The New York Times 
frage) says -of the parade: 

“It was a huge Near 
the end of thé line of march the anti- 
suffragists had engaged temporary 
headquarters at 21 Hanson place. As 
the paraders came along, the antis, 
crowding the steps, waved their red 
black, and white banners. A youns 
man who was waving an anti banner 
as the procession went by tore it up 
and, evidently experiencing a change 
of heart, joined the suffragists. The 
men in line removed their hats and 
cheered as they passed the antis’ 
quarters.” 


(anti-sut- 


success. 


Brooklyn never had such an object 
lesson as to the kind of women whe 
want the ballot, and converts have- 
been made by the thousands. 

The police protection was excelient. 

Men Were Proud 

The Men’s Leagues marched with 
pride, and there two bands of 
horsewomen wearing great golden 
chrysanthemums. The college women 
marched in cap and gown. One of the 

bore a red cross, and the 
“Clara Barton Was a Suffra- 
There were fifteen bands of 


were 


banners 
words, 
gist.” 
music. 


prevails. 





In the Brooklyn Parade 


Women Representing Norway, Finland and Iceland, three countries where equal suffrage 
They marched in the big parade in Brooklyn. 








JUDGE LINDSEY 


IS EXONERATED 





Denver Taxpayers’ 
Investigates Charges and Pro-| 
nounces Them Baseless | 





After a full investigation, the com- 
mittee appointed by the Taxpayers’ 
Association of Denver to investigate 
the accusations Judge Lind- 
report. 
vindi- 


against 


sey, has agreed upon § its 


Judge Lindsey is completely 
cated. 
the proceedings it became 


were 


Karly in 
that 
was proposed to drop the mat- 
waste no more time on it. 
But some members of the committee 
said that, as the investigation had 
been begun, Judge Lindsey would pre- 
fer to have the thing sifted to the bot- 
tom. After six weeks of searching for 
proofs and quizzing witnesses, who, 
when pinned down, refused to endorse 
their own statements with their writ- 
ten signatures, the committee’s re- 
port is as follows: 

“Many rumors came to the ears of 
individuals composing your com- 
mittee regarding derelictions of duty 
and wrong decisions of Judge Lindsey, 
but when asked to submit written re- 
ports of the same and evidence in sup- 
port titereof, none were forthcoming. 
Most of these related to a previous 
term of office, and were decided by 
other judges sitting for Judge Lind- 
Sey in his absence. 

“The only matter that affects the 


clear the charges farcical, 
and it 


ter and 





(Continued on Page 355) 


Taxpayers’ Association your com- 








State Petitions 
Give Women the Vote 
The Montana State Federation ol 
Labor enthusiastically endorsed equal 


suffrage at its recent annual meeting 


in Butte, and has petitioned Congress ! 


to pass the pending 





the U. S. Constitution enfranchising 
women. The petition will be pre-| 
sented through the Montana delega 
tion. | 
Woman suffrage has been endorsed! jg gee 
also by the American Federation of 
Labor and by a long list of State 
Federations. 
For the fourth year in succession 
a woman has won the 250 guineas 


prize awarded annually by Mr. An- 
drew Melrose, an English publisher, 
for the best first novel. Miss Mar- 


garet Peterson has gained the prize 


with her book called “The Lure of the 
Little Drum.” 








mittee deemed pertinent is a question 
of his absence during this term of of- 
fice from March, 1913, to September, 
1913, for which have 
reasons. 

“The report of this committee is a 
vindication of Judge Lindsey and his 
court.” 

It is signed by W. F. 
Bernard Ford, Mrs. Vessa Reploge, H 
S. Vaughn, and Mrs. R. E. Englund 


you heard his 


Symington, 


amendment to; 





Ques co 


‘MONTANA TOILERS | WOMEN’S CLUBS 
BACK SUFFRAGE 


Association; Labor Federation of Campeign | Many State Federations Take Im- 
Congress to 


ENDORSE CAUSE 


portant Steps in Declaring for 
Equal Suffrage 


Women's 
and 


have lately passed equal suf- 


The State Federations of 


Clubs in New Jersey, Kentucky 


Indiana 


frage resolutions, for the first time 


In Ohio, the official resolution adopted 


did not strictly commit the Federa- 
tion, but later, after Jane Addams 
had spoken, a rising vote was taken 


how many of the women fa- 
vored equal suffrage individually, and 
all the large audience stood up except 
State Federations 
suffrage resolutions 
Illinois, Minnesota,' 
Colorado, Ore- 


Michigan the 


about 25. Other 
that have 
are New 


passed 
York, 
California, 
Michigan. In 
had used by 
the vicious interests to defeat the con- 
last spring, 
and the that the suf- 
frage sentiment at the receni meet- 
ing of the State Federation was very 
s!rong. 


Wisconsin, 
gon and 
women seen the tactics 
stitutional amendment 


papers report 





Mary Antin gave a noble address on 
citizenship, the School Voters 
League in Boston a few days ago. 
“I wish to vote as much as 


before 


She said: 
any woman who marches in a parade; 
to wait until 
before we begin to 
take up our duties as citizens.” 


but it is not necessary 


we have a vote 


}a band of women led by 


WIFE OF MAYOR 
A SUFFRAGIST 


Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel Wants 
Vote in New York as Soon as 
Possible 











Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel, whose 
husband has just led the Fusion 
forces to a complete rout of Tam- 
many Hall and has been elected 
Mayor of New York,. is a strong ad- 
vocate of equal suffrage. She says 
that all signs point to a speedy vic- 
tory, and that she will be much disap- 
pointed if she is not able to vote in 
New York in 1915. 

Mrs. Mitchel is a member of the 
Bronx Branch of the Woman's Aux- 
iliary of the Board of Health, and in 
its service has visited hundreds of 
homes that were suffering from un- 
wholesome conditions due to misgov- 
ernment. 


MISS FOLEY BEATS 
SUFFRAGE ENEMY 


With Party of Suffragists She 
Defeats Reactionary President 
of Massachusetts Senate 








Soundly deteating two of the worst 
enemies of equal suffrage in the last 
Massachusetts Legislature, Bay State 
suffragists showed their real strength 
in the election on Nov. 4. The sur- 
prise of the day was the defeat of 
President Levi H. Greenwood, which 
is everywhere ascribed to the work of 
Margaret 
Foley. 

\s leader of the State Senate, Mr. 
Greenwood had not only helped to 
pack the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments against suffrage, but 
had taken advantage of his opportun- 
ity in tie votes to throw the decision 
against almost 


every humanitarian 


measure, 

Against a seemingly almost impreg- 
uable candidate in a strong “stand- 
pat” district, Miss Foley again demon- 
strated her remarkable 
With 
able 


poWers as a 
Mrs. Teresa A. 
chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, and relays of 
earnest workers, she swept into the 
Greenwood district, confident, as she 
put it, that “his goose would be 
cooked.” Greenwood retorted that he 
didn’t believe Miss Foley knew how 
to cook a goose. She promised to 
prove it on election day, and kept her 
word. 


campaigner. 
Crowley, the 


It was the first time in years that 
the third Worcester Senatorial dis- 
trict did not go Republican. Edward 
N. Sibley, the Democratic and Pro- 
gressive candidate, won by 495 votes. 

All the mills in the district were 
visited, and over 30,000 circulars were 
distributed, giving Greenwood’s legis- 
lative record. 

The other candidate opposed 
by the Massachusetts suffragists at 
the election was Alvin E. Bliss, candi- 
date for Senator in the Fourth Mid- 
dlesex district. Mr. Bliss did not 
keep his pledge that he would vote 
for the equal suffrage amendment. 
He was defeated by Charles M. Cox, 
the Progressive candidate, by more 
than 1,300 votes. : 
Underwood of Somerville and But- 
ler of Lowell had previously been @p- 
posed by the suffragists for re-nomi- 
nation, and had not been nominated. 


only 





“This nation cannot exist half clean 
and half foul,” said President Flavel 
S. Luther of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in a recent address on 
“Civic Policy and the Social Evil.” 
Tomorrow is to be observed in many 
States as Purity Sunday and the 
great truth embodied in those words 
may well be emphasized from the 





pulpit. 
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At sound of the Opening of the 
door, Wicker Tolmage, candidate for 
Representative from the fifteenth 
district, laid down his pen and turned 
toward the visitor. When he saw 
who it was, a cordial smile over- 


spread his face. 
“Why, hello, Morrison!” he cried 
genially. “Sit down.” And he 


shoved a box of cigars toward the vis- 


* jtor. 


Morrison complied with both sug- 
crossing his legs 
end of one of 


gestions, and, 
leisurely, bit off the 
the cigars. 

“Just thought I’d drop in 
how things are going,” he said, in be- 


to see 


tween puffs. 

“Most satisfactorily,” replied Tol- 
mage. “I made good at the business 
men’s luncheon, and will have most 
of those men backing me.” 

Morrison grunted his satisfaction. 
“You'll put it all over that fool re- 
former, with us backing you.” 


Tolmage laughed with the cock- 
sureness of youth. “I guess I could 
make it pretty hot for any candi- 


date,” he replied. 

The boss looked at him sharply for 
a moment. “Pretty ambitious, eh?” 
he asked. 

“[ don’t intend to stop at the State 
Legislature. It is only a_ stepping 
stone to me.” 

Morrison nodded his approval. “By 
the continued, “I hear 
you've been blacklisted.” 

“Blacklisted?” Tolmage 
deringly. 

“Yep. 

“Because of 
he laughed. 
where I stood upon the question, and 
I didn't about the 
swering Well, I 


way,” he 


said won- 


By the suffragettes.” 
my letter, I suppose,” 
“They wrote asking me 


bush in an- 
they 


beat 
them guess 
ean’t hurt me.” 
“Politics is 
the 


a wom- 


knowing 


no place for 


an,” said boss, With a 
smile. 

“That is what I think,” replied Tol- 
mage earnestly. “I could not, in jus- 
tice to the women nor in justice to 
myself, stand for the measure.” 

“T should say not. 
in for one cigar’s worth of talk,” said 
the boss, looking at the stub of the 


IHlavana, “and as it is finished I sup- 


pose I had better be on my way.” 

In the press of what he considered 
much more important business, Tol 
nage soon forgot his controversy up- 
on the suffrage question. 

After his talk with Morrison, the 
campaign began to move in rapid 


fashion. The fifteenth district was a 
large one, and to cover it thoroughly 


Tolmage knew would tax his 
strength. His first general meeting 


was held in a hall. As he drew up to 
the entrance, he saw several women 
with suffrage badges handing out lit- 
erature. He was curious, and secured 
one of the leaflets. It read, “Do not 
vote for a man who believes in a gov- 
ernment of the people by half the 
people. Women are people. Help 
them to become citizens. Scratch 
Wicker Tolmage.” ‘Tolmage smiled 
amusedly as he read the leaflet. Did 
they imagine that they could defeat 
him, he wondered. Poor, deluded 
women! He really pitied them. He 
passed on into the hall. 

His next speech was spoken from 
an automobile, upon one of the main 
street corners. He had just launched 
well upon his theme, and was speak- 
ing to a goodly audience, when an- 
other machine drew up beside the 
curb, just kitty-corner from where he 
was holding forth. This machine was 
bedecked with a huge yellow banner, 
bearing the words ‘Votes for Wom- 
en” in large, black type. A moment 
later a small but well-poised woman 
sprang lightly upon the back seat 
and .began talking through a mega- 
phone, Immediately some of the 
stragglers from the 
made their way over to the new at- 
traction. After she had gathered a 
sufficient number, the little woman 
laid aside her megaphone and began 
her speech. 

Tolmage was aware of the machine 
almost as soon as it had arrived, and 
he smiled to himself at the audacity 
of it. Did they think that a woman 
speaker could injure his meetings? 
It almost made him-laugh. Let her 
speak. She would soon see that the 


IN HIS DISTRICT 


core of the audience stayed with him. 
Goodness knows she was welcome to 
the drifters for the short time that 
she would be able to hold them, 
But by and by others began to drift 
across the corner to the rival attrac- 
tion. And what was more, they 
stayed. There seemed to be some- 
thing about the brave little woman 
that drew them to her. Tolmage be- 
gan to fume. He exerted all his pow- 
ers of oratory; but in vain. He could 
not get back what he had lost. He still 
had an audience of as goodly propor- 
tions as the suffrage speaker, but he 
realized that she had proven herself 
a match for him. 

Angrily he drew his meeting to a 
close. The woman was Still speak- 
ing. Without casting a glance in her 
direction, he drove away to his next 
meeting. But again, just as he was 
well launched upon his speech, the 
yellow-draped car drew up and the 
same performance was repeated. 

The next day as he opened his 
morning paper these headlines, in 
heavy, black type, stared up at him: 
“Suffragettes on War-Path. After 
Tolmage’s Scalp. Eleanor Kingsbury 
and Wicker Tolmage in Oratorical 
Contest.” Then followed the affair 
of the night before, in detail. 

“Will this farce continue?” he 
fumed. “Am I to be baited and made 
ridiculous through the rest of the 
campaign? Of course, they can’t de- 
feat me; but it’s going to be mighty 
unpleasant.” And he slammed the 





But I only came | 


other meeting |inine. 


paper angrily upon the table. 

That afternoon Tolmage was slated 
[to appear at a reception. He was 
still in an ugly mood when he left 
lhis apartment, but by the time he 
reached the home the recep- 
tion Was to be held, he was again in 


where 


humor. 


pasieet 
Ile paid his respects to his hostess, 


;and was soon mingling with the other 
His many friends and ac- 
iquaintances immediately claimed his 
attention. He did not recognize all 
the faces, but was too good a politi- 
cian to acknowledge that fact. 

“T'll tell you, Tolmage,” said one of 
the men who had attended the busi- 
ness men’s luncheon at which Tol- 
make had spoken a few days previ- 
ous, “that speech hit the nail on the 
time, It’s 
the yvoung blood we need in the politi 





guests. 


head. Im for you every 


cal offices today.” 
“I'm proud to have you standing for 


me,’ replied Tolmage, with ready 
tuct. 

As the business man moved on to 
grect other friends, another stepped 


forward with extended hand. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Tolmage, it is 
a pleasure to renew our acquaintance- 
ship.” 

Although Tolmage could not place 


the man, he cordially accepted the 
proffered hand. 
“It is a pleasure indeed,” he an- 


swered. 

The man then motioned to a wom- 
an standing near by. 

Tolmage turned at the man’s first 
words of introduction, and, as his 
eyes rested upon the woman, he was 
oblivious to everything else. The 
words the man spoke fell upon deaf 
ears; he did not know when the other 
himself; he did not even 
realize that he had taken the wom- 
an’s extended hand in his, until she 
made a move to withdraw it, when 
he released it in confusion. 

“I—I am very glad to meet you,” 
he said at last, in desperation for 
some words of conversation. 

The woman smiled _ tantalizingly. 
\“Indeed,” she replied. “And I sup- 
lait I am to return the compliment.” 
| Tolmage did not answer immediate- 
lly, but stood devouring her with his 
eyes. He loved little women; they 
seemed so much more wholly fem- 
He longed to kiss the alluring 
curve at the base of her neck. It was 
the first time he had experienced 
such a _ sensation. He longed to 
stroke the soft folds of her hair. With 
an effort he pulled himself together 
and answered her challenge. 

“Not unless you can return it hon- 
estly,” he replied at last. 

“I can,” she said simply. Then, 


excused 











changing the subject, “I heard you 
speak last evening.” 
Immediately he thought of Eleanor 


=, a : i> 
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Kingsbury, the suffragette. He did 
not like to be reminded of her before 
this wholly womanly woman. “Yes,” 
was all that he said. 

She nodded her head. “I thought 
you handled your subject in a mas- 
terly fashion.” 

Tolmage smiled in a pleased, self- 
gratified manner. He wondered if 
she had heard the suffrage speech, 
and, if so, if she cared for such a 
subject. He thought of asking her, 
and then decided not to do so. 

“I am glad that it pleased you,” was 
all that he said. 

Then their talk changed to other 
topics. He would have liked to mo- 
nopolize her for the rest of the after- 
noon, but that pleasure Was not per- 
mitted him. 

They had been talking together 
some time when his companion, 
glancing up, smiled at some guests 
who were passing. 

“IT see some friends with whom I 
wish to speak, so I fear you will bave 
to excuse me,” she said. 

Tolmage nodded a grudging assent, 
and watched her as she mingled with 
the crowd. He contented himself 
with the thought that he would see 
her again before leaving the recep- 
tion. His presence was so in demand 
by others that it was quite late be- 
fore he could go in search,of her. He 
had had no glimpse of her since she 








left him earlier in the afternoon. He 
| Searched through every room, hoping 
| to come upon her, but at last he was 
{compelled to believe that she had left 
ithe reception without his seeing her 
again. He was bitterly disappointed, 
{but not cast down. He would not let 
pass out of his life; he would 
create an opportunity for their sec- 
lond meeting. Then suddenly he real- 
lized that he did not know the wom- 


her 


an’s name, 

i eyes had first rested upon her, had 
{driven everything else from his mind. 
He did not even know the man who 
had introduced them. He stood a mo- 
ment dazed 
his helplessness. 

How was he to find her, how was 
he to find her, he kept repeating to 
jhimself as he walked down the ave- 
nue on his way home, But the ques- 
tion remained unanswered. 

In the days that 
thrown into the 
the campaign; 
indelibly 


followed, he 
and strain of 


was 
stress 
but the 
mained imprinted upon his 
mind. 

At this time in the campaign Tol- 
mage did not fear that the war being 
waged by Eleanor Kingsbury would 
in any way threaten his election, but, 
like most men, he felt keenly any 
sense of the ridiculous, and writhed 
under the badinage of his friends. 
He did not feel that the little woman 
could keep up such a strenuous cam-- 
paign. It was one that would tax the 
strength of any man. He felt that 
she would soon have to retire from 
the fray. 

But the days passed on and she 
continued to dog his footsteps. The 
fight began to awaken the interest of 
the masses, and they thronged the 
speaking places, This did not warm 
Tolmage’s heart, as he feared that 
this sort of publicity was hurting him. 
True, the woman was fighting him; 
but would the public realize that fact? 
Would they not feel that he was wag- 
ing War against a woman? If they 
did, it would hurt him materially. 

One day Eleanor came upon foot to 
the meeting. She was looking for a 
soap box from which she could speak, 
when some of the men in the crowd 
found an old dilapidated market 
wagon in a vacant lot near by. This 
was hauled out by willing hands, and, 
with the assistance of one of her 
rough knights, she climbed upon it, 
and conducted her meeting. All this 
Tolmage saw from his automobile, 
and, in spite of himself, a wave of ad- 
miration swept through him for the 
brave little woman. 

Several nights after Eleanor had 
spoken from the wagon, Tolmage fin- 
ished his speaking a little earlier 
than usual. He was sitting in the 
library when Morrison entered. 

“I was in hopes I would be free 
from politics for a little while,” said 





Tolmage with a sigh as he laid aside 


Pea 


The wonder of her, as his | 


after the realization of} 


womun re-| 





sa ag we 22 - 









“Not until after the election,” re- 
plied Morrison, seating himself. “Do 
you’ realize that things are beginning 
to look pretty black for you?” 

“Well, I have been feeling a bit 
uneasy lately. Guess it’s getting on 
my nerves.” 

“The suffragette? She’s on all our 
nerves. I'll tell you, Tolmage, we’ll 
have to take strenuous means to get 
rid of her. She’s got the people go- 
ing. Something new, you know. 
They’re nothing but a pack of fools, 
anyway.” 

“You 
then?” 

“We've got to get rid of her,” re- 
plied Morrison. 

“I won’t object to that. 


think it’s really serious, 


But mind, 


{ won’t stand for anything dirty.” 

“You leave that to me,” laughed 
Morrison. “You do the talking, and 
I'll see to the rest.” And their talk 
turned into other channels. 

It was two days after his talk-with 
Tolmage that Morrison turned his 
trick, or attempted to turn it. Tol- 
mage reached the meeting place a lit- 
tle early that night. He noticed that 
the crowd seemed made up of a good- 
ly number of hoodlums, but he 
thought nothing about it, as the meet- 
ing was in one of the most unsavory 
parts of the district. He was well 
into his speech before Bleanor ar- 
rived. 

As her car drew up beside the curb, 
a mob surged around it. She began 
to speak; but her voice was instantly 
drowned by jeers and cat calls and 
unsavory remarks. Tolmage watched 
her anxiously, although he continued 
his speech. Eleanor, nothing daunt- 
ed, redoubled her efforts. The jeer- 
ing grew louder, as many, like sheep, 
|followed the lead of the hired row- 
dies; and the meeting soon broke into 
a riot. Eggs and cabbages flew 
through the air and struck the car 
and its valiant little occupant. 

At the first assault Tolmage, with a 
cry of rage, sprang from his car and 
began flaying his way through the 
mob. “I'll make Morrison answer for 
this!” he fumed, white his arms 
worked like sledge hammers, open- 
ing a path for his progress. Finally, 
with towsled hair and flushed face, he 
| climbed over the door of the tonneau 





and stood beside her. 

must get out of 
he cried, taking her by the arm, 
turned a white, set 
as he jooked at her for the first time 
away from the glare of his own 
torches, he drew back in amazement. 


this,”’ 
She 
face to his, and 


“Come, you 


“You!—you!” he cried. She nodded 
her head in assent, and a_ smile 
played about the corners of her 


mouth in spite of the seriousness of 
lier situation. “But why didn’t you 
tell me who you were?” he asked, a 
trifle angrily. 

“You were introduced to 
thought you knew,” she replied. 

“I didn’t know. I didn’t dream—” 

“But you see I am the suffragette,” 
she broke in. 

He nodded. There were many ques- 
tions that he longed to ask her, but 
the mob was growling ominously, and 
he was recalled to the more serious 
business of the moment. “Come, 
he urged, “we must get out 


me, 1 


cone,” 
of this.” 

“We suffragists never run,” she 
replied, undaunted by the fierce dis- 
play. 

“But you must,” 
patiently. “These men are hired to 
break up your meeting.” She shook 
her head. ‘“Can’t you see how useless 
it is?” he begged. 

“It may be useless so far as this 
one meeting is concerned,” she re- 
plied, “but it is the principle that is 
at stake.” 

“Very well, then I stay with you,” 
he answered, seeing the uselessness 
ot further argument. 

And so they stood, side by side, the 
two avowed enemies. Perhaps it was 
that picture that had a quieting affect 
upon the mob, or the bravery of the 
little woman who refused to retreat 
under fire. At any rate, they quieted 
down, and Eleanor succeeded in fin- 
ishing her speech. 

After she had closed her meeting 
she turned impulsively, to her com- 


he insisted im- 





his book. 


panion. “I want to thank you for 


nothing dirty. She’s been square, and: 









coming to my rescue,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand. “I fear they never 
would have quieted down if you had 
not appeared upon the scene.” 

Tolmage closed his hand over hers. 
He felt absurdly happy at her words 
of praise, in spite of his hurt at find- 
ing his ideal woman was a suffrage 
speaker who was working against 
him. “It was nothing. I was furious 
at the outrage. Believe me, Miss 
Kingsbury, I was not responsible for 
Ag 

“I do believe you,” she replied sim- 
ply. “Mr. Tolmage, you are too good 
a man to be our enemy.” 

“But can’t we be friends even 
though we are political enemies?” 

“Although I am a woman, I believe 
{ am broad enough minded for that,” 
she replied laughingly. Tolmage 
winced a little at the thrust. , 

“In that case I shall see you home,” 
he replied. 

After leaving Eleanor he sat in his 
study until late into the night. He lit 
his pipe, but it soon burned itself out 
unheeded, and he sat with the unlit 
pipe clenched between his set teeth. 
His brain was in a whirl. He wanted 
to think; he wanted to know just 


what had happened. Of one thing 
only he was sure; that he loved 
Eleanor Kingsbury. He recalled 


again his strange emotion when he 
met her at the reception, the ungov- 
ernable rage that overcame him 
when that jeering mob began hurling 
insults at her; his wild desire to take 
her in his arms and carry her far 
away from the scene; then his joy as 
he rode beside her through the night. 
How ineffably feminine she was, in 
spite of the cause she was espousing! 

Then his thoughts turned to the im- 
mediate future. Their battle must 
still go on. It seemed to him then 
that he could never speak again, that 
the words would stick in his throat. 
If it were not that he believed that, 
in fighting her, he was fighting for 
her own good, he felt that he would 
not be able to face her night after 


night. Then he thought of his own 
future. Would this love affect that? 
Well, he did not care if it did. A 
future without her seemed impos- 
sible, 


It was not until “the early hours of 
the morning that he at last gave up 
the hopeless problem of analyzing 
love, and went in search of rest and 
sleep, : 

The next days difficult ones 
for Tolmage. He had lost all zest for 
the fight, and only continued because 
of his dogged persistency, the qual- 
ity In him that would never give up. 
It hurt him to see the woman ~he 
loved standing up before that motley 
group of men, a target for all eyes 
and all tongues; and it hurt him to 
have the woman he loved working for 
his defeat. 

But every cloud has a silver lining. 
His joy came after the meetings were 
over, for ever since that memorable 
night when he first learned of his 
love, he had taken it upon himself to 
see Eleanor home. She had accepted 
this in a matter-of-fact simplicity. 
Sometimes Tolmage thought it was 
because it gave her an opportunity to 
preseut her views of the woman ques- 
tion. He enjoyed hearing her, not be- 
cause of her logic, but because the 
sound of her voice was so pleasing 
to hear. But at times a more per- 
sonal note would creep into her talk, 
as though she did not look upon him 
wholly as a convert. 


were 


One evening as they were saying 
good-night at her door she turned 
toward him impulsively. “I wish you 
could stand on my side. It—it hurts 
me to have you stand as you do.” 

“You—you really care—just  be- 
cause of me?” he asked eagerly, and 
took her hand captive. She nodded. 
“But can’t you see it is because I love 
you, because I want to protect you?” 
he cried. “Eleanor, marry me, and I 
will promise to stand for your inter- 
ests as well as my own.” 

She slowly drew her hand from his. 
“[ am not asking for protection. 
Don’t you understand? It isn’t just 
myself. It isn’t just women, It is 
the whole of humanity.” 

Tolmage shook his head stubborn- 
ly. “I can see nothing but you. 
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Eleanor. I love you in spite of these 
ideas.” ; 

“Whatever there is in me that is 
worthy of love, these ideas, as you 
call them, are responsible for.” 

“Then there is no hope?” 

Eleanor closed her hand over the 
“I march in the suffrage 
parade Friday. The day that you feel 
you would be proud instead of 
ashamed to see me there, you may 
claim me.” 

“Eleanor!” he cried, but she had 
slipped inside and closed the door be- 
hind her. 

That night he walked the streets 
until the small hours of the morning. 
He had lost her. She loved him; she 
practically had acknowledged that; 
but she would not let him claim her 
as his own. He cursed the movement 
that kept them apart. He cursed him- 
self for being stubborn. He wanted 
to yield to her demand, but he could 
not honorably do so, as he felt that 
he was in the right. 

He never did know how he lived 
through those last few days of cam- 
paigning before the suffrage parade. 
If he had been told he had talked of 
Hindu Gods instead of American poli- 
tics he would have believed. 

He had no idea of attending the 
parade, but as the hour drew near he 
found himself along the line of 
march. He was struck with surprise 
at the crowds packed upon the ave- 
nue, and with difficulty made his way 
to the boundary ropes. 

At last, in the distance, came the 
strains of a band playing a martial 
air. 

“Here they come, here they come!” 
cried voices along the line, and with 
one accord the mob surged over the 
ropes and poured into the street. Tol- 
mage felt angered at the puerile 
efforts of the police to stem the tide 
and keep the mob under control, 

Then, in the distance, above the 
heads of the crowds, he saw the out- 
riders draw near. By the aid of their 
herses they forced a way through the 
jeering throng. Slowly they drew 
near, each step a fight. Tolmage won- 
dered how those on foot would fare in 
that cosmopolitan throng. 

At last they came, fighting their 
way through the throngs of strug- 
gling, jeering spectators. Lines of 
weariness shone about their eyes; 
their lips quivered and their cheeks 
flushed at the jibes hurled at them as 
they passed by. Tolmage saw one 
marcher spat upon by a half-drunken 
brute, the brown tobacco juice leav- 
ing a stain like an open wound upon 
her chaste, white costume. Finally, 
blind with rage, he turned to an offi- 
cer near by. 

“Can’t you do something to stop 
this outrage?” he cried. 

“What d’you think I am, a nurse 
maid?” growled the guardian of the 
law. “These skirts ought to be at 
home.” 

Tolmage turned away, his heart 
sick within him. What must be the 
feelings of those women, he won- 
dered. They were not the notoriety- 
seekers that he had always pictured 
in his mind as suffragists, but earn- 
est, sane, lovable, womanly women. 
What strength, what a belief in their 
need, to march on so steadily, ignor- 
ing so completely the indignities 
heaped upon them! Tolmage knew 
in his heart that he could not have 
done it. How strongly they must be- 
lieve to so crucify themselves! Per- 
haps, after all, there was something 
in the movement. The country need- 
ed such strength, such controlled 
strength as the women were showing 
that day. There were things that 
men could do and there were things 
that women could do in the daily 
walks of life. Perhaps it was that 
way in government. 

His thoughts were interrupted as 
he saw, in the distamce, riding alone, 
a@ woman in glistening armor upon a 
snow-white charger—Joan of Arc. He 
knew before she drew beside him who 
it was. It was Eleanor Kingsbury, 
the woman he loved. 

As she drew near a man reached 
out his hand as though to touch her, 
but, with an angry sweep of his arm, 
Tolmage threw the man aside. He 
felt that he would kill anyone who 
dared lay hands on her. He looked 
up at Eleanor; he thought she smiled 
down at him, but he was not sure, ag 
a strange light seemed to dance be- 
fore his eyes and obscured her from 








his view. It was tears. He brushed 





NATIONAL PLANS 
BIG CONVENTION 


Feast of Speeches and Important 
Business Will Be on Program 
at Washington 








The 45th annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from Saturday, Nov. 29, 
until Friday, Dec. 5. The first mass 
meeting will be on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 30, at the Columbia Theatre. 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw will preside. 
Among those who will speak are Jane 
Addams, Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son of Colorado, Leonora O'Reilly of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League 
and Margaret Hinchey of the Laundry 
Workers’ Union. 

The public’ meeting on Monday 
evening will begin with a celebration 
of the suffrage victory in Illinois. It 
is expected that there will be ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, former State president and 
legislative chairman, Mrs, Ella S. 
Stewart, also a former president of 
the State Association, and by the four 
members of the famous “suffrage 
lobby,’ Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 
Mrs. Antoinette Funck, Mrs. Sherman 
M. Booth and Mrs. Medill McCormick. 
After the Illinois women have told 
how they secured their partial fran- 
chise, Miss Lucy Burns, member of 
the Congressional Committee of the 
National Suffrage Association, will 
tell of the work being done for a suf- 
frage amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution. The president’s annual ad- 
dress will then be made by Dr. Shaw. 

The program for Tuesday evening 
will be in charge of the Men’s 
League. Mr. James Lees Laidlaw of 
New York, president of the National 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
will preside. Several Senators and 
Congressmen are expected to speak. 

The Wednesday evening meeting 
has been arranged by Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen of Chicago. The topic will be 
“Women, Children and the Courts.” 
Judge Mack of Chicago will speak on 
the Juvenile Court, Judge Henry Ol- 
sen of Chicago on the Domestic Re- 
lations Court, and Maude Miner of 
New York on the Woman’s Night 
Court, from the standpoint of a proba- 
tion officer. Miss Katharine Bement 
Davis, it is hoped, will tell of the 
work at Bedford Reformatory. 

On Thursday evening addresses 
will be made by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of Chi- 
cago and Mrs. Thomas Hepburn of 
Hartford. 

The convention will be held in the 
new Masonic Temple. The Bellevue 
Hotel will be headquarters for suf- 
frage delegates. Mrs. Lawrence Lew- 
is, Jr., of Pennsylvania, is the na- 
tional chairman on local arrange- 
ments. The program committee con- 
sists of Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett, Mrs. Helen Gardener of 
Washington, Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe 
of New York and Miss Sarah Barn- 
well Elliot of Tennessee. 

The most important business be- 
fore the Convention will be the 
adoption of a new constitution, which 
will be proposed by the constitutional 
revision committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees, Miss Jessie Ashley, Mrs. 
Helen Hoy Greeley and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown. The text of this has al- 
ready been published in The Wom- 
an’s Journal. 

Conferences on methods will be 
conducted by Mrs. Arthur Livermore 
of Yonkers, N. Y., and Miss Helen 
Eacker of Kansas. 

Friday morning has been reserved 
for Congressional hearings. 





his hand before his eyes. Then he 
looked at her passing figure as she 
rode, triumphant, through the surg- 
ing, struggling mass of humanity. 
How brave she was! He was proud 
of her. She was his woman! He 
longed to shout it to the crowding 
throngs. 

As these thoughts were raging in 
his brain, another section of the 
Parade drew up in front of him. They 
were men from the Men’s League. 
Tolmage looked at them stupidly for 
a moment. Those men were helping 
the women they loved. Suddenly he 
threw back his head and squared his 
shoulders. Then he pushed his way 
forward and joined the line of march- 
ing men. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





The equal rights women of Cuba 
now have a paper, “El Feminista.” 
It is published at Havana and edited 
by Herminia Morales. 





An amendment giving Ohio women 
the right to be appointed on State 
boards is said to have been adopted 
at the State election Nov. 4. 





Mrs. Pankhurst will speak at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 15. Tickets, $1.50 to 50 
cents, on sale at Trémont Temple, and 
at Herrick’s. 





A delegation of influential New Jer- 
sey women will visit Washington on 
Nov. 15 to interview President Wilson 
and the New Jersey Senators and 
Representatives in Congress in behalf 
of equal suffrage. 





Mrs. Inez Milholland Boissevain, 
by her marriage with a Dutchman, 
lost her American citizenship and 
with it her right to practise law in 
New York. She expects soon to re- 
gain both, however, as her husband 
is going to be naturalized with the 
least possible delay. 





Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Miss Mary 
McDowell and Miss  Sophonisba 
Breckinridge, announced as women’s 
candidates for the Chicago City Coun- 
cil in their wards, have tentatively 
announced that they might accept 
such offices if allowed to run on their 
own conditions. 

Miss Mary’ Bartelme, assistant 
judge of Chicago’s Juvenile Court, 
spoke on “The Relation of the New 
Franchise for Women to the Depend- 
ents, Delinquents and Youth of Chi- 
cago,” at a recent meeting in that 
city, showing how women by their 
ballots can aid the children and 
young girls who come to her court. 





On the eve of a city election in 
Indianapolis the propaganda commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Franchise League 
went to the final meetings of the 
four political parties in the field, and 
distributed fliers to the men as they 
passed in. They met with much sym- 
pathy, little active opposition and no 
discourtesy. 

Mrs. Pankhurst held an audience of 
2300 for two hours in Cleveland, 
O., and most of thosee who came to 
scoff remained to pray. At Nashville 
she had an audience of 4000. She also 
had a great greeting in Chicago. 
Everywhere she wins sympathy and 
friends, and nowhere does she leave 
American suffragists any less law- 
abiding than she found them. 





Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen has been 
elected president of the Chicago 
Equal Suffrage Association, the so- 
ciety which was formerly known as 
the North Side Club. Mrs, Willis Mc- 
Crea and Mrs. James W. Morrisson 
are the corresponding and recording 
secretaries. A class in public speak- 
ing will be started the first of the 
year. 





A band of First Settlers, in Quaker 
dress, will march in the parade which 
the Pennsylvania suffragists are 
planning to hold in Philadelphia. 
The Friends were probably the earli- 
est of modern religious denomina- 
tions to give women equal rights in 
the church—or rather in the meeting- 
house—and in colonial days Hannah 
Penn for some time acted as Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. 





Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard, speaking before the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massachu- 
setts the other day, said he had lately 
been converted to votes for women 
by his observations during a few 
months spent in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. “I felt a sense of injury,” he 
added, humorously, “that my convic- 
tions of a lifetime should give way so 
easily before such simple things as 
facts.” Prof. Hart said that suffrage 
in the United States has crossed the 
divide; that one or more new States 
will now be added every year or two, 
and that finally the last States will 
come “like an avalanche.” 


In the recent voting contest at the 
dry goods store of the Straus Com- 
pany in Newark, N. J., held “to ascer- 
tain the most popular woman's or- 
ganization in that city, the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, 
of 33 Halsey street, was victor, and 
received the prize of $50 offered to 
the winning organization. 





Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict has 
been added to the staff of the new 
federal industrial commission, which 
is about to take up a study of the 
causes for industrial unrest in the 
United States. Mrs. Benedict was 
engaged because of her knowledge 
of the legal side of industrial dis- 
putes. 

“Victory in 1915” was the keynote 
of the Maine State Suffrage Conven- 
tion. The president, Miss Helen N. 
Bates, pointed out in her annual ad- 
dress that Maine had beaten all the 
New England States this year in her 
legislative record, getting a big ma- 
jority in both Houses for the suf- 
frage amendment, and lacking only 
six votes of the two-thirds needed to 
carry it. A report of the convention 
will be found in another column. 





Mrs. Sarah M. Algeo writes: “We 
consider the Rhode Island edition 
splendid. To my mind, Woman’s 
Journal Day was the greatest in the 
history of the suffrage work in Rhode 
Island since my advent into it six 
years ago. Over thirty women sold 
the papers. Our anti friends took 
occasion to open headquarters in the 
centre of the town on the strength 
of it. Wednesday a group of us go 
to Newport with 500 papers to help 
our friends there sell Journals.” 


To help four other women to se- 
cure a law course, Mrs, William J. 
Brown of Walbrook, president of the 
Maryland Equal Suffrage League, has 
been enrolled as a law student at 
Washington University. The Uni- 
versity would not admit women un- 
less five women applied. There were 
four young women who were anxious 
to take up law, but the fifth was lack- 
ing. Hearing of their dilemma, Mrs. 
Brown enrolled herself as a law stu- 
dent, and goes over to Washington 
threé times a week to attend the 
lectures. 





“The suffragette fever has at last 
struck Atlanta and seems to be sweep- 
ing all before it in the feminine 
ranks,” says a dispatch from Georgia 
to the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal. 
“First it was the serious-minded mid- 
dle-aged women; then it was the 
society girls and debutantes. And to 
cap the climax it is whispered today 
that despite certain objections on the 
subject every woman teacher in the 
Atlanta high schools has enrolled her- 
self under the suffragette banner, and 
the girls in the higher grades are fol- 
lowing their teachers’ examples by the 
score.” 





A valuable handbook on eugenics 
has been written by Mrs. Henry C., 
Glasner, Nashville, Mich., price 10 
cents. To put the Gospel of Race. 
Culture in as condensed a form as 
possible has been her aim, and she 
has packed an amazing amount of it 
in about thirty pages. The plan is 
of the catechism type—questions and 
answers. Mrs. Glasner is well fitted 
for such a practical survey of the 
subject. She and her husband were 
the parents of the eugenics bill in the 
last Michigan Legislature, and have 
done yeoman as well as princely ser- 
vice in their cause. 





Five to one in favor of suffrage was 
the outcome of the straw vote that 
was conducted by the Birmingham 
Equal Suffrage Association every day 
throughout the Alabama State Fair. 
A large quantity of literature was dis- 
tributed, and many converts were 
made. The Birmingham News says 
that the suffrage work at the Fair was 
a great success and was marked by 
Many amusing incidents, “from the 
‘lady’ who flung back the proffered lit- 
erature, remarking, ‘It ain’t no place 
for a lady,’ to the great discovery of a 
real live woman voter, who had lived 
and voted for years in Colorado.” and 
who testified to the success of equal 





suffrage in that State. 


BROOKLYN HOLDS 
SPLENDID PARADE 


(Concluded from Page 353.) 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay led the rep- 


resentatives of the Woman Suffrage 
Party, organized in every Assembly 
District in Greater New York; Mrs. 
Howard Mansfield, the Equal Fran- 
chise League; Mrs. Charles Tiffany, 
the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League. 








Pioneers Were Honored 


There were a number of automo- 

biles in the parade, one of them car- 
rying the pioneers of the movement 
in Brooklyn. The Brooklyn W. S. A. 
was organized in 1869. 
The president of the oldest club in 
Greater New York is Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines. In the autos were Mrs. Julia 
Perry, Miss Adelaide W. Smith, Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood and Mrs. Ellen T. 
Brockway. 

As the parade passed different 
points, suffrage speakers dropped out 
of the line and started outdoor meet- 
ings. 


Big Mass Meeting Held 


At the close of the parade, a great 
mass meeting was held at the Baptist 
Temple. Mrs. Frank H. Cothren pre- 
sided, and ‘there were addresses by 
Mrs. Catt, Dr. Shaw and and Control- 
ler William A, Prendergast. 


One Vote Outweighs 10,000 Women 
Mrs. Catt told a story of a rich man 
in Manhattan, who, after one of the 
great suffrage parades, met a woman 
educator and expressed surprise that 
she had marched. Then, drawing 
himself up, he said: ‘They say there 
are 10,000 women in this parade, but 
when it comes to Election Day my 
one vote will be worth the whole of 
the 10,000.” 
“If we had been marching for a 
fight against child labor,” continued 
Mrs. Catt, “if we had been marching 
for a fight against white slavery, what 
he said would have been equally 
true.” 
Colors Are of Anarchy and Piracy 
Dr. Shaw said: 
“The antis have taken for their 
colors the red of anarchy and black of 
piracy. They say we are militant, 
but the only militant thing we have 
done has been to march behind 
bands,” 
Mrs, Cothren offered another trans- 
lation of the anti-suffrage colors. 
“Red is for anger; black, despair, 
and white, surrender,” she said. 
“That is where they will be in 1915, 
if we do our duty.” 


Prendergast Gets Ovation 
Mr. Prendergast got an _ ovation. 
He said: 
“I was invited months ago to ad- 
dress this meeting, and I was glad to 
accept, because I wanted to stand up 
just once and publicly say I was in 
favor of woman suffrage. My heart 
has always been with you. I am not 
here for electioneering purposes— 
there is no necessity for any further 
electioneering—and I am not here to 
ask your special favor for any polit- 
ical party, as I understand perfectly 
that you intend to remain non-parti- 
san. I am here simply to tell you I 
never could understand why women 
should not be allowed to vote. I have 
seen many women in public positions, 
and their work was done quite as well 
as men’s. That isn’t saying that I 
couldn’t make it stronger. 
“The value of women’s services to 
the city and State is quite as pro- 
nounced as men’s, and their general 
attitude toward their duty is quite as 
exemplary. 
“IT am going to vote for your 
amendment in 1915, and I am going 
to support it publicly in every way I 
can,” 





A suffrage Thanksgiving will be 
held by the Woman Suffrage Party in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Nov. 19. 
The mass meeting will give thanks 
for four new ‘States and one Terri- 
tory, Kansas, Arizona, Oregon, Illi- 
nois and Alaska, all of which have 
been added to the suffrage map since 
last November. Mrs. Catt will tell of 
the international victories, and Dr. 
Shaw of our national blessings. The 
new suffrage States will be represent- 
ed by four U. S. Senators. 





Although but one year old, the 
Paterson Equal Suffrage League of 
Paterson, N. J., has a membership of 
over 800. 
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ELECTION DAY THOUGHTS 


Election day has come and gone. It is always a day of 
humiliation to many women, who feel that they are unjustly 
shut out from a share in choosing the lawmakers. But this 
year they have been happy in knowing that this humiliation is 
nearing its end. At every election the number of women voters 
grows, as State after State is added to the suffrage column. 
This year the women of Kansas, Arizona and Oregon cast their 
ballots at a full election for the first time. Who knows how 
many there will be next year? A. &. B. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


In New York Tammany is snowed under. This has brought 
joy to the friends of good government, not only in the Empire 





State, but from ocean to ocean. 

Women helped to win the victory. They were not allowed 
to vote, but in New York and in many other States they put ina 
great amount of effort speaking at meetings, addressing en- 
velopes, helping to get out the voters, serving coffee and sand- 
wiches, etc., etc. None of the men working shoulder to shoulder 
with them complained that these women were out of their sphere, 
or predicted their homes would go to destruction. Yet which 
would cost a woman the larger expenditure of time, labor and 
personal presence, to distribute coffee to hundreds of voters, or 


to vote herself? A. 8. B. 


GREENWOOD DEFEATED 


Massachusetts politicians have had another object lesson 
that the suffragists are no longer a negligible quantity. Despite 
his reactionary record in the Legislature, President Greenwood 
of the last State Senate is so popular in his own district that 
the legislative committee of the Massachusetts W. S. A. doubted 
whether it would be possible to defeat him. Believing, however, 
that he ought to be defeated, they determined to make the at- 


They felt that even if they only succeeded in cutting 
It is a sur- 


tempt. 
dewn his vote, it would have a wholesome effect. 
prise as well as a joy to read, as The Woman’s Journal goes to 
press, that he is beaten. 

The chances are that the next President of the Massachu 
setts Senate will not pack the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments to keep the suffrage amendment from being placed 
before the voters. A. B. B. 


IS IT MILITANCY? 


The opponents of equal rights ought to pray to be saved from 
their friends, and especially from their officers. Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge, their national president, accuses Dr. Shaw of militancy 
because she advises the suffragists to defeat hostile candidates 
for Congress and for the Legislatures. Mrs. Dodge sees in this 
a clear foreshadowing of arson and bombs. 

The suffragists have been trying for years to defeat hostile 
candidates, both here and on the other side of the ocean. In 
England the most extreme non-militants campaign as a matter of 
course against those members of Parliament whose election would 
injure the cause. Even in Europe the suffragists are adopting 
this method. It is the one pursued by the advocates of every 
other reform. Someone has said that it is folly to elect bad men 
and then petition them to make good laws. It is also folly to 
elect anti-suffragists and then petition them to grant women the 
ballot. Why should suffragists, alone of all people in the world, 
be accused of gross moral dereliction because they try to defeat 
their political adversaries? A. 8S. B. 








The White House. this month will afford a shining disproof 
of the accusation that suffragists are hostile to matrimony. Miss 
Jessie Woodrow Wilson, who has been for years a believer in 
votes for women, is about to become a bride. Young suffragists, 
both men and women, are getting married on all sides, all the 
time, and it makes little impression on this ancient bugbear. 
Perhaps the wedding of the President's daughter will be an ob- 
ject lesson striking enough to exorcise the anti-matrimony 
spectre from the anti-suffrage brain. A. S. B. 


JUDGE LINDSEY CLEARED 


Judge Lindsey has been exonerated. Even the committee 
appointed by, a body not too friendly to him declares that it has 
been able to find no foundation for the charges made against the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court. 

But Judge Lindsey has been obliged to cancel all his lecture 
engagements, by order of his physician. His enemies, unable to 
beat him in the open, are trying to wear him out in health and 
purse. When he was just getting over an operation, they sprung 
upon him an accusation of a kind particularly detestable to any 
high-minded man, and spread the slander all over the country. 
Knowing well that he could refute it, Judge Lindsey was yet 
30 worn and worried, when last he passed through Boston, that 
he could searcely eat. This would be a fitting time for those 
who appreciate his great services to humanity to write him let- 
ters of good will and appreciation, and, if they can, to enclose a 
contribution toward the cost of publishing his forthcoming pam- 
phlet. Address Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile Court, Denver, 
Colorado. A. S. B. 








THE ANTI AS OSTRICH 


Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, president of the New York antis, 
protests against a statement that even the opponents of suffrage 
acknowledge it to be coming. She refuses to acknowledge any 
such thing. 

If Miss Chittenden had made her denial at the beginning of 
1910, she could at least have claimed that in this country it was 
‘oming rather slowly. While there had been a whole series of 
foreign victories, no State in the Union had been added to the 
suffrage map for fourteen years. But at that time the landslide 
began. In 1910 the State of Washington gave women the ballot, 
in 1911 California, in 1912 Kansas, Arizona and Oregon, in 1913 
Illinois and Alaska; and the end is not yet. Not coming? It is 
‘coming visibly before,our eyes. 

Whether an anti admits it depends on her intelligence and 
‘andor. Miss Ida M. Tarbell has admitted it over and over again. 
Apparently many of the rank and file have done so, too, for at an 
inti-suffrage function in Boston a few months ago the principal 
speaker urged the women present to pledge themselves never to 
utter the words, “Suffrage is surely coming.” From a campaign 
int of view, it would of course be unwise for any anti to volun- 
teer that assertion; but to rush into print and deny the self-evi- 
lent is to label one’s self publicly as an ostrich. 

One of Erckmann-Chatrian’s tales describes Maitre Daniel 
Rock, an old man living in a remote district of France, cherish- 
ing the traditions of feudal times, and hating everything new. 
When a mountain near his home is tunnelled for a railroad he is 
filled with indignation. When the first train comes through, he 
ind his sons plant themselves on the track, armed with iron 
jikes which they have forged under the blessings of an old sybil 
vith ideas as antiquated as their own, and they strive cour- 
But they go down, and it goes 
yn. So it will be with all the opponents of equal rights. 

A. S. B. 


igeously to stop the locomotive. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE MILITANCY 


In America all the miliianey is committed by the anti-suf- 
At the Tennessee State Suffrage Convention the other 
day, opponents smashed the skylight of the hall, and hurled a 
‘an of malodorous chemicals through a window, among the 
Miss Sue S. White, secretary of the Tennessee E. S. A., 





fragists. 


ladies. 
writes: 

“It was a tin can filled with vile-smelling liquid, the label 
of which showed the following: 

One Pound 
Carbon Disulphide 
Technical 
Inflammable—Do not open near a light or fire. 

“The hurler of the missile had pushed the cork through the 
neck, and the liquid, of course, ran out over the floor. The house 
was heated by’a stove, and lighted. The stove, however, was in 
the other end of the building, and the lights were electricity. 
It might or might not have been known that there was no danger 
of fire under the circumstances. The odor reminded one of last 
vear’s eggs, rather than the sweet-scented nosegays that we 
jueens have been kept so busy dodging all our lives. However, 
such a happening was sure to meet the resentment of the public, 
and consequently has worked to the good of the suffrage cause.” 

In Harlem, N. Y., a suffrage speaker was knocked down and 
brutally kicked, In Dayton, O., Margaret Foley was pelted with 
bread crusts and other remnants of food. In Wall street, Mrs. 
Blatch and her friends had wet sponges, lemons, rolls of ticker 
tape and bags full of water dropped on their heads. Of late, 
showers of snuff have repeatedly been used to break up Miss 
Martha Klatschken’s meetings in Greater New York, and once a 
big paper bag of water was hurled against her, drenching her 
so that she had to go home and leave others to finish the meeting. 
And how hundreds of anti-suffragists treated the suffrage parade 
in Washington last March, everybody knows. Yet in the face cf 
all these facts, opponents have the assurance to bring charges 
of militancy against the well-behaved and law-abiding American 
suffragists, whose most militant act thus far has been to throw 
into an anti-suffrage meeting a bouquet of flowers with a cartoon 
attached! 

Instead of warning our peaceful suffragists against mili- 
tancy, the antis should try to restrain their own disreputable 
supporters. A. S. B. 


“The women who fight a bill through a Legislature are 





Gov. Johnson writes: “The finding of gold was a great 
beon to California, but a far greater treasure has now been 
given to our State—the vote of our 700,000 women.” 


blazing a trail today directly parallel to the trail which their 
'foremothers blazed through the pioneer forest,” says Helen V. 
tee in the-Woman’s Bulletin of Los Angeles. 












An extraordinarily vivid and vital personality has been re- 
moved from earth in the passing away of Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows. Her life was not only beautiful in itself, but from begin- 
ning to end it was an object lesson in equal rights. 

Is Called Tom-Boy 

Isabel Hayes was born in Irasburgh, Vt., in 1845, the daugh- 
ter of a Scotch physician. Her love of active out-door games 
brought upon her the reproach of being a “tom-hoy,” but she 
grew up healthy and strong, and escaped the tendency to tuber- 
culosis that earried off most of her family. 

Goes Out As Missionary 

At seventeen she married the Rev. William Wilberforce 
Chapin, and went out with him as a missionary to India. A 
true helpmate, and little bound by conventionalities even in 
those early days, she used to Play a musical instrument in the 
street to gather an audience of the natives for her husband’s 
preaching. 

Gains Name of “Sunshine” ~ 

Left a widow at nineteen, she came home to study medicine 
in order to fit herself to go back to India as a medical mis- 
sionary. As part of her preparation, she studied the water- 
cure treatment at the Dansville (N. Y.) sanitarium. ‘Though 
she had lost in quick succession a much-loved husband and sev- 
eral near and dear relatives, she so cheered the patients up that 
she passed among them by the name of “Sunshine.” 

Marries S. J. Barrows 

Here she met Samuel J. Barrows, who was recuperating 
from overwork. The first time that she heard him speak in 
the prayer-meeting, she made up her mind to try to persuade 
him to go to India as a missionary, It ended in his persuading 
her to stay in America Instead. But there never were more 
devoted missionaries of humanity than those two Proved them- 
selves through all their after lives. 

Does Remarkable Short-Hand Feats 

They were married in 1867 by Henry Ward Beecher, and 
set up housekeeping in New York City, in one tiny room so full 
of flowers that it was called “The Conservatory.” Mr. Bar- 
rows was a reporter, His wife began at once to help him, She 
studied short-hand, and developed great speed and skill. In 
later years she did many remarkable feats in this line. When 
Carl Schurz made a great speech in German, she took it down 
and had it in next morning’s paper, in English. At a dinner of 
the New England Women’s Club, if a timid woman was to 
speak who would be upset by seeing anyone taking notes, Mrs. 
arrows could take down the notes on her knee under the 
table, without looking at them. Both she and her husband were 
resourceful. When an impromptu address caught him without 
pencil or paper, Mr. Barrows once took it down on his cuffs 
with a sharpened cartridge. Anna Shaw, Lucy Anthony and 
Florence Buck were Mrs. Barrows’s guests one summer at her 
camp on Lake Memphremagog. There was a celebration of 
Miss Buck’s birthday, and “Aunt Isabel” took down Miss Shaw's 
speech upon a shingle. 

Studies Medicine at Vienna 

Not long after their marriage, Mr. Barrows became private 
secretary to William H. Seward, Secretary of State, and the 
young couple went to Washington. After a time Mrs, Barrows 
returned to New York to go on with her medical course. She 
says in her life of her husband: 

“We had married with the understanding that I should com- 
plete my studies first, and then he shou!d be set free to carry 
out his plan of becoming a minister. After I had finished in 
New York, he was very insistent that I should have a year in 
the University of Vienna with Mary Safford, for she had ob- 
tained permission for us to attend the medical lectures there. 
The authorities were so dumbfounded at the suggestion, no 
women ever before having applied, that they did not know 
‘You must go,’ said my young husband, ‘if I 
have to live on pea-soup and sleep in a coal box.’ So I tore my- 
self away. No better opportunities ever came to two women. 
We worked hard and lived simply. To give me these ad- 
vantages my husband was ‘boarding himself’ at small cost, and 
sending every penny that he could save (after the definite sum 
sent every week to his mother) to meet my tuition and board in 
beautiful Vienna.” Later she took a course at the University 
of Leipzig. She was the first woman to operate on the eye, at 
each of these Universities; and was the first woman to perform 
an operation for cataract. 

Earns $300 Per Month 

On her return to Washington, she made her husband a 
complete suit of clothes with her own hands, and started him 
off to the Harvard Divinity School. “No mother ever had more 
joy in sending her boy off to college than I had in helping him 
go,” she wrote, long after. She now in turn took up the task 
of chief bread winner. In those days women usually got very 
low pay, but she earned $300 per month by her varied accom- 
plishments. She received $100 per month for acting as Ocu- 
list to the Freedman’s Hospital; she reported sermons; she 
kept boarders, and cooked for them herself. In addition, she 
did short-hand work for the government. 

Gets Lesson on Votes and Wages 

Mrs. Barrows was the first woman to be employed under 
the dome of the Capitol. Her experience in the government ser- 
vice disproved the theory that wages are determined wholly 
by compétency and not at all by sex. The head of her depart- 
ment advised her never to draw her pay in person, and always 
to sign her receipts I. C. Barrows. If it were known that she 
was a woman, he said, she might lose her place, and would cer- 
tcinly have her pay cut down. She followed his advice suc- 
cessfully till a rule was made that all employees must take the 
“jron-clad cath.” This was meant to bar out ex-Contederate 
soldiers. Great was the surprise when, among the hundreds of 
men, one small woman came up to swear that she had never 
borne arms against her country, and never would. She did not 
lose her place—her services were too valuable—but her salary 
was at once reduced. , 

Helpmate in All Things 

For centuries an idea prevailed that women must be kept 
uneducated and narrow, or they would no longer be serviceable 
to their husbands. Mrs, Barrows was a living proof how much 
more useful an intelligent wife can be to her husband than an 
unintelligent one. She helped him in a thousand ways. During 
his four years’ pastorate of the first Unitarian Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., she was active in parish work. (She had begun 
life as a Presbyterian and he as a Baptist, but both finally came 
into the Unitarian fold). During his sixteen years’ editorship 
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of the © Christian Register, ost was his able atilenint editor, 


New York Prison Association, as National and Internationa 


Prison Commissioner, he had her always by his side. Together | jength the memorial to the General Conference, requesting that 
they labored for prison reform, for peace and arbitration, for fy) jaity rights be extended to members of the church without 
the Indian and the Negro, for the persecuted Armenians (Who| regard to sex. Those who spoke in behalf of the committee's 
called her by the tender name of Mayrik—Little Mother), and | penort, recommending the adoption of the memorial, were Dr. 


ior the cause of Russian freedom. 


Runs Unique Camp 
She was an able helper also in his pleasures and recrea 


tions. Their beautiful summer camp in Canada was unique. In| substitute for the memorial, was adopted: 
it they entertained, first and last, more than five hundred 
friends. The guests included learned and famous folk of many | time has come for the larger utilization of the Christian women 
Often in the early morning one might see some| jin the work of the church, hereby memorialize the approaching 
dignitary, with a whole string of letters after his name, sitting | General Conference to take such action with regard to this im- 
or a tin cracker box at the door of the kitchen tent, cultivating | portant question as shall make it possible for the church to 
In later| make such use of women in its work as shall wisely meet the 
years the -camp parties grew larger and the equipment more] needs of the day in which we live.” 
elaborate, and it became necessary to have hired help; but 


nationalities. 


Aunt Isabel’s society while she cooked the breakfast. 


there were never pleasanter times than in those early days. 
“She Who Must Be Obeyed” 


For many years, the camp included a large number ol 
They ranged from the sons of rich men to pen- 
niless Armenian exiles or Jewish fresh-air children from the 
Last Side of New York; but the most democratic equality pre- 
vailed. Although they were at the irreverent age, the lads | Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska, Iltinois. 
loved and admired Aunt Isabel, and minded her like seldiers. 


growing boys. 


She had the gift of authority, and might well have borne the ease Senate Gees te Voters 
litle, “She Who Must Be Obeyed.” NE Gin cithievdubcenein 75-2 15-2 1914 
Was Mother in Israel DE rinses aiiepeevepis 49-3 19-3 1914 
Like most strong women, she had great motherliness. AN/North Dakota ............ 1914 
incident of her early life is typical. Once, while her daughter|goyth Dakota ............. 70-30 41-2 1914 


was a baby, Mrs. Barrows was taken out for a ride by a doctor. 
The ride was extended beyond expectation, and she began to be 


much troubled by the over-fulness of her breast. As they drove |[owa ...... 2... .cccececee 81-26 31-15 1916 


past the orphan asylum, she said to the physician, “Oh, do let 
ie go in and nurse all the little orphans!" With her, the milk 


cf loving kindness not only flowed in abundant measure for her | Pennsylvania 


own household, but overflowed to hundreds of the poor and un- 
fortunate. She adopted her brother’s motherless baby boy, 
when his frail little life seemed about to flicker out. ‘She 
nursed him back to health, and reared him as if he had been 
her own, 
Had Genius for Friendship 
Devoted to her husband and passionately attached to her 
children, she had in addition a genius for friendship. Her lov- 
ing heart set her keen brain to work for her friends’ benefit, 
and she found endless and ingenious ways to help them. In 
bringing the need and the supply together, she was worth a 
dezen intelligence offices. 
Reported Many Conferences 
In this her wide range of acquaintance was especially help- 
ful. For twenty years she was official stenographer of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities, and editor of the annual report 
of its proceedings; for seventeen years, phonographic secretary 
of the National Prison Association; and for many years secre- 
tury and editor of the Lake Mohonk Conference. She was an 
able linguist, and acted as reporter and editor of various In- 
ternational Congresses at Which many languages were spoken. 
Arms Reach Around Globe 
She was most cosmopolitan in her sympathies. When 
Obannes Chatschumian, a brilliant Armenian student whom she 
and her husband loved as a son, lay dying in Leipzig and longed 
iv see her, she dropped everything and started for Germany at 
a few hours’ notice—arriving just too late. Twice she jour- 
preyed to St. Petersburg in behalf of Mrs. Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky, the noble Russian revolutionist who was then in prison 
there. Asher old friend, the Rev. William R. Lord, said at 
her funeral, “When has there been a woman with such a capa- 
city for helpful friendship, and with arms that reached halt 
around the globe!” 
They Lived Equal Rights 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrows were strong advocates of equal sut- 
frage, and their life showed that domestic love is not destroyed 
hy believing and practising the doctrine of equal rights. Com- 
rades and co-workers, they left each other at perfect freedom, 
They loved to be together, and often travelled over the globe 
in company; but when circumstances required it, they journeyed 
or pursued their studies apart, for many months, with no im- 
pairment of affection. Either would gladly make sacrifices to 
enable the other to go. 
“No Time to Make Money.” 
They encouraged each other in seeking the higher things. 
In a money-worshipping age, they said they “never had time to 
make money.” In her husband’s biography, Mrs. Barrows 
Wrote: “The amount of money, or the lack of it, never played 
much part in our happiness. No anxiety for the future 
troubled us. If aught should happen to one of us, the other 
could keep the pot boiling.” Whenever the choice was between 


a larger salary on the one hand and a larger opportunity of ser- grandson, June Barrows Mussey, the joy and pride of her latter] t 
years. Besides these, she leaves, in all parts of the world, hun-| A 
dreds of men and women to whom she was dear as “Aunt Isa- 
bel,” and who are the stronger and better for having known 
“One day,” she says,’ per. 


vice on the other, she always wished him to choose the larger 
service; and his own preference lay the same way. 


Clothes Versus Music 

They cared little for outward show. 
“I went with him to help him select a suit of clothes, a duty he 
always expected of me. As we walked along he said he wished 


We were going to select a parlor organ instead. ‘Very well,’ I ferent. He was as serene as a June day. 


Sald, ‘wear your old clothes and have the organ.’” 
ho sooner said than done. 
One Debt Among Many 


without pay. She aided efficiently and indefatigably in all his 
juter work. As Congressman, as secretary for ten years of the 








WOMEN ASK CHURCH VOTE 


The Tennessee Conference of the Southern Methodist 
l Church, lately held in Cookeville, discussed at considerable 





A. M. Trawick, Dr. J. W. Cullom and Dr. G. H. Detwiler of Nash- 
ville and Rev. W. J. Collier. 
. The following resolution, offered by Dr. W. F. Tillett as a 


“The Tennessee Annual Conference, believing that the 


The women's societies of the Conference contributed $28,811 
to the church work. 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 


States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another 


Se ee ee 46-5 14-5 1914 
f=. reer err 125-5 40-2 1915 
eeaesous 131-70 26-22 1915 

States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under Way. 
EY du Mid eu penchsnbadeee ideas bodk eon dinr cs 1914 
ED focnkseekaee 6b ho inos basse ene eeks imho 1914 
Evite 5d AS TANO ROMS POSER EERE de bebe eae bs 1914 





At the recent W. C. T. U. Convention in Nebraska, there was 
a suffrage symposium every day where all sides of the question 
were discussed. Emily Burton of Hebron writes that every W. 
C. T. U. woman there is for equal suffrage. 


WANTED 


A bound volume of the Woman’s Journal of-1870, or a com- 
j Bete set of single copies of the year 1870, or any issues of the 
year 1870. Please send them to the Woman’s Journal office 
marked “Special.” 














Now that the feminist movement has crossed the Missis- 
sippi river it never will stop until it reaches Cape Cod. The 
‘time is near when the government of the women of the United 
States will be with “the ‘consent of the governed.”—H. H. 
Hardinge. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotioz 
of the principles which it advocates. 


























that have come into my life took their rise in my association 
with Mrs. Barrows, 
Had Golden Voice 

She was a heart-moving speaker. Her golden voice drew 
tears from people’s eyes, and hundreds of dollars from their 
peekets, for the Many good causes in which she was interested. 
She was a delightful writer, editing a department in The Sur- 
vey, and contributing to many periodicals, notably The Outlook, 
Independent, and New York Evening Post. She wrote but one 
book, “A Sunny Life,” the biography of her husband. She had 
hegun her own memoirs, under the humble title, “Chopped 
Straw,” but did not live to complete them. After a trip to 
Hawaii over a year ago, she came back with a mysterious in- 
termittent fever which baffled all the doctors, and which finally 
took her from us at the age of 68. 

She leaves a daughter, Mabel Barrows Mussey, wife of 
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DANGER AHEAD 


“Business Demands” Thousands of Girls Shipped from 
the East for Vice Houses Inside the Next World’s 
Fair Grounds ‘ ail 


The purpose of this article is to sound a national alarm. A 
letter has just reached me from a well-known writer in San 
Francisco, saying: 

“We are having a frightful struggle here. The ‘Barbary 
Coast’ has not been abolished as has been reported. Moreover, 
preparations are now being made to convert our beautiful ocean 
beach into a vice resort on a large scale. The latest report is 
to the effect that thousands of girls are to be shipped from 
Eastern cities for vice houses inside the World’s Fair grounds. 
We are told that this has always been the case in every World's 
Fair! To this we reply that no other exposition has been held 
in a city where women had the vote, and we are laying our 
pians to defeat this infamous traffic.” 

The women of California hare done good work in using 
their votes against vice and corruption in the short time they 
have been enfranchised, and they have had the support of th: 
best manhood of the State. But apparently they are now in a 
difficult position. There is much talk throughout the United 
States about financial depression; a disposition has already been 
shown by the coufitry not to co-operate financially in the plans 
of the next World’s Fair. 
-hatically than usual demand a flourishing vice trade. Gen- 
erally speaking, the men concerned with the World’s Fair will 
see to it that the business interests are protected, and in the 
main, women must make it their concern to protect young girls 
from this infamous life and to uproot and keep out the dens 
of vice. If the women succeed, it will be against great odds, 
for, while thy have the vote, the men also have it, and the ma- 
chinery for getting out the men’s vote is more perfect than that 
of the women can possibly be in the short time since they have 
been enfranchised. 
3ut let it not be thought for one moment that this is Cali 
fornia’s problem alone. The girls for the World's Fair vice 
dens will be recruited from every State in the Union. The 
petrons of these resorts want choice daughters for their pleas- 
ure, The more youthful, the more beautiful, the more innocent 
and unspoiled the girl, the greater is the danger that she will! 
be kidnapped and shipped to the “Barbary Coast.” 

This is a matter of vital interest to every woman in the 
land, whether she be suffragist or anti or indifferent. That 
California women, With the power of the vote to enforce their 
wishes, are in an infinitely stronger position in this matter, 
goes without saying. It is also self-evident that if the women 
of the whole United States were enfranchised, the girls of every 
State in the Union would not be in such deadly peril. If you 
question this at all, see a forthcoming article in this space 
called Two Crib Houses. 

This is a national peril, infamous and deadly. Will you 
use it as an argument for votes for women? Will you make it 
your business to show this article to at least one other woman? 
Will you tell her to watch this column for news of the World's 
Agnes E. Ryan. 


“Business interests’ even more em- 


Fair vice dens? 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 


It was with keen disappointment that the business manager 
of the Woman's Journal found she was too thoroughly tired on 
her trip to the West to respond to invitations to speak in Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Illinois, and New York. After mak- 


’ 


ing two addresses in Iowa, it seemed best to drop business and 


propaganda work and devote the remaining time to rest and re- 
cuperation. The pleasure and profit from meeting the Journal's 
readers in these States will therefore haye to be postponed for 
the present. 


The Colorado mountain air has, however, made up for the 


delayed vacation, and she has returned refreshed and full of 
vigor for a full year’s work, and with a new grip on herself and 
the problems of the Journal and the cause. 


Next week a report on the Woman's Journal stock purchased 


so far by State associations will be given. If you want vour State 
to be counted, take the matter up at once, and write or telegraph 


Are you watching our advertising columns? It will pay you. 


° 


Do you know of a suf- 


frage seal, or pin, or book, or calendar, or magazine, that is 
losing opportunities by not advertising with us? Then write 
and tell them so. 
forts. 


Also tell us, and we will “follow up” your ef 


The woman in charge of the International Suffrage Head- 


quarters in London needs and asks for a set of bound volumes of 
the Woman's Journal. Who will contribute $75 for this purpose 








Prof. Mussey of Columbia University; an adopted son, William 
Burnet Barrows, in the U. S. forestry service; and a little 


A Noble Union 





he grateful to Mrs. Barrows for things more precious than 1 


Money, Many years ago, Lucy Stone became concerned to see humanity together. 
Excelling the average of humanity in brain power, she ex-| munity? 


her only daughter devoting herself too narrowly and exclusively | 


nan and the woman have great gifts, and where they work for 


} 
I 


Last week we published special news from Rhode Island with 
1e result that the women of that Siate, led by Mrs. Sara M. 
lgeo, purchased 3500 Journals to sell in Providence and New- 


port. They have given the cause in their State a big boost. Can 
you do as much for your State? Write promptly. 


Do the readers of the Woman's Journal realize that Miss Lou 


She and her husband, while both admirable, were very dif-| Rogers of New York City contributes a cartoon a week to this 
She had the woleante| paper, without pay? 
And it Was temper that often goes with extreme warmth of heart, Theirs|and makes a real sacrifice in contributing tu the Journal. It is 
Was One of the rare marriages, like that of Robert and Eliza-| her way of helping the cause. Will you send in all the good 
beth Barrett Browning, of William and Catherine Booth, of| jokes and funny stories you find? It will help. 

The present writer is one of hundreds who have cause to Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe, where both the 


She earns her living by cartoon drawing, 


Does someone take subscriptions and make a speech about 


the Woman's Journal at every suffrage meeting in your com- 





It will pay, for the Journal not only converts antis, it 


\0 the suffrage movement. She wanted her to have, in addition, celled it still more in heart Power. Love, pure and ardent, is makes luke-warm suffragists active and enthusiastic. Try it 


Other interests and a broader outlook. She privately asked t 


he one thing in this world that is really irresistible. Because! 


Mrs. Barrows to try to bring this about. Mrs. Barrows per- she loved intensely, she was able to comfort the sad, to warm'! 


Staded me to go with her to a National Conference of Chari- the cold, to strengthen the weak, to hearten the timid, to double in your local newspaper? 


Can you get a free advertisement of the Woman's Journal 
In many cases this may be had for the 


ties at Buffalo. Her camp on the shore of Lake Memphremagog the force of the strong. How vividly her face rises in memory asking. We will furnish the wording for the advertisement 
became my summer home; and for years I made one of the —the keen blue eyes under the forest of curling hair, the bright 


little party representing various humanitarian movements, who s 
ook their daily lunch at the Christian Register office—a priv- u 
lege never to be forgotten by those who enjoyed it. The ten- 


mile that lit up her strong Scotch features as a sunburst lights 


p a stern Scotch mountain! Of her it may well be said. nity? 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, for they have rest A bright poster will help trade in practically every store 


dency to coacentrate too entirely on the suffrage cause has from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


ever been-wholly overcome, but almost all the other interests 


Can you display a Woman's Journal poster in your commu- 
Window space for posters may often be had for the asking 


Watch for our clubbing offer. 
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PARTIES GREET 
STATE MEETING 


Pennsylvania Convention Enthu- 
siastic Over Growth and Pro- 
gress—Take Stock in Journal 
Four of the State political parties 

sent special greetings to the 45th 

Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 

vania Woman Suffrage Association, 

recently held in Pittsburgh. This in- 
dicates the changed status of the suf- 
frage movement in the State. The 





four parties were the Democratic, 
Washington, Socialist and  Prohi- 
bition. Greetings were also received 


from Dr. Anna H. Shaw, N. W. S. A., 
President; from the State Federation 
o* Pennsylvania Women, given by the 
President, Mrs. Samuel Semple, of 
Titusville; the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the College Equal Suffrage League, 
by Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price; 
National Child Labor Committee, by 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary; the 
Pennsylvania W. C. T. U., by Mrs. W. 
L. MéDiarmid, Fraternal Delegate; 
the Pennsylvania Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage, by the Secretary, 
Mr. Henry Justice, of Philadelphia; 
from the American Federation of 
Human Rights, by l. Goaziou, Prest- 
dent. 

In point of 
raised, the 


enthusiasm 
Convention 


numbers, 
and money 
was the most impressive in the his- 
There were 
every 


tory of the Association. 
110 delegates present from 
part of the State, and pledges made 
amounted to 


by local organizations 


$7585. 

The business occupied three full 
days. The President, Mrs. Frank M. 
Roessing, of Pittsburgh, said in her 


report that the strength of the county 
organizations throughout the State 
had increased, and complimented the 
State their 
operation, as proved by the assertion 
of the National Suffrage Association 
that Pennsylvania had the best suf- 
State in 
Patter- 
Woman 


press upon active co- 


frage press notices of any 
the Union. Miss Hannah J. 
son, State Chairman of the 
Suffrage Party, reported that its mem- 
during the year 

Other features 


bership had grown 
from 7,202 to 25,580. 
of the business sessions were short 
talks on “Ways and Means of Financ- 
ing the Campaign,” by Mrs. George 
A. Piersel, presented  Phila- 
delphia’s plan for a Suffrage Store; 
Miller, on “Raising a 
Miss Hannah J. 


who 


by Mrs. John 
Guarantee Fund;" by 
Patterson, on “Incomes from the Sale 
of Pennsylvania Suffrage Stamps.” 
At a conference devoted to Press and 
Publicity, Miss Caroline Katzenstein, 
of Philadelphia, “Press 
Work in a Large City,” and Miss 
Katharine S. Reed spoke on “The Im- 
portance of Publicity Work.” The 
value of street meetings was set forth 
by Mrs. Elizabeth P. Burns; public 
meetings, by Mrs. Mabel Cronise 
Jones; work in rural districts, by Mrs. 
expositions, by 
feature 


discussed 


Maxwell Chapman; 
Miss Mary Hay. A 
was a specimen county fair booth ar- 
ranged by Miss Louise Hall. For a 
few moments the delegates became a 


unique 


county fair audience and stood about 
posters and 
speech as 


the booth studying the 


listening to a campaign 
though it were their introduction to 
suffrage. 


A resolution was passed 


upon Senators Oliver and Penrose to 
Suffrage | join the 


be in Congress when the 
Amendment is presented and to vote 


for it. 


The prize of $25 in the prize post-|nually. 
er contest was awarded to Miss Iva 
The poster|share of 


Ritter, of Philadelphia. 
portrayed an eagle hovering over the 
Pennsylvania State shield and 
the inscription, “Pennsylvania Wom 
an Suffrage Association.” 

Three 
held on the evenings of the Conven 
tion, the speakers being the Hon 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary o 
Washington, D. C.; 
O’Reilly of the 


Labor, 
Leonora 
Trade Union 
City; Mr. Lynch Williams o 
Princeton, the noted 
Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, o 
Bartlet 


Jesse 


writer; 
New York; 
Crane, of Michigan, 
pert, and Prof. 
Boston, publicist. 


Mrs. Caroline 


The Convention adopted a revision|delphia, 
State Constitution and By-| Pittsburgh; 
Executive Committee, Miss 


of the 


Laws by which any organization that} National 


has endorsed woman suffrage ma 





the | Shroeder, 


ealling 


bore 
-|“I wish you could have seen the en- 
thusiasm over The Journal, and how] been 


public mass meetings were cheerfully the $100 was pledged in ajand declined 


Miss 
Woman’s| Stokes 
League of New York|Mary E. 


humorist and| well Chapman, Scranton; Mrs. W. B 


sanitation ex-| Edwin 
Charles Zueblin, of| Mrs, Robert K. Young, Wellsboro; au 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Suffragists in Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting Subscribe for Share of 
Journal Stock 





The 13th annual convention of the 
West Virginia Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met in Wheeling Oct. 24 and 
25. Rev. Howard A, Pease made an 
eloquent and forceful address. Shorter 
talks were given by Mrs. George W. 
Sturgis of Morgantown and Mrs. Gale 
Ebert of Parkersburg. Mr. Henry M. 
Russell, Jr., proved a capable and 
witty chairman. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Margaret McKinney, 
Fairmont; vice-president, Mrs. Gale 
Ebert, Parkersburg; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Eleanor Cowen, Fair- 
mont; recording secretary, Mrs. I. C. 
Grafton; treasurer, Miss 
Carrie Zane, Wheeling; auditors, Dr. 
Irene Bullard, Charleston, and Mrs. 
eo. W. Sturgis, Morgantown. 
Pledges to purchase a share of stock 
in The Woman’s Journal and for the 
National Association were made, and 
$50 was subscribed on the spot toward 
the purchase of the Journal share. 
Miss Florence Hoge, 1300 Market 
street, Wheeling, W. Va., was made 
chairman of the committee to raise 
$100 for the Journal and to secure 
funds for a State organizer. Anyone 
wishing to help with this work is 
asked to communicate with her. 





ENDORSE MEASURE 
‘ON CHILD LABOR 


Virginia Suffragists Respond to 
Owen Lovejoy’s Request— 
Elect Officers of State League 


Virginia suffragists at their recent 
State convention in Lynchburg en- 
dorsed the legislation proposed by the 
Virginia Child Labor Committee. 
Their action was taken on receipt of 
a telegram from Owen R. Lovejoy, 
general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, in which he 
asked for support of the measure 
limiting the age of workers to four- 
teen. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. B. B. Valentine, Rich- 
mond; Honorary Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Louise Collier Willcox, Norfolk; Miss 
Ellen. Glasgow, Richmond; Mrs. Kate 
Langley Bosher, Richmond; Mrs. Kate 
Waller Barrett, Alexandria; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Mary Johnston, Rich- 


mond; Mrs. J. H. Lewis, Lynchburg; 
Mrs. W. J. Adams, Norfolk; Mrs. C. 


V. Meredith, Richmond; Mrs. Stephen 
Putney, Wytheville; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. M. Smithdeal, Rich- 
mond; Headquarters Secretary, Mrs. 
Alice O. Taylor, Richmond; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Richmond; 
Auditor, Mrs. Jehn S. Munce, Rich- 
mond. 

Despite rainy weather, a thousand 
persons turned out to hear Dr. Shaw. 





Mr. J. H. Braly, “the Father of 
equal suffrage in California,” came 
half way across the continent to speak 
at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association in Peoria 
this week. 


State Suffrage Association 


and send one delegate to its annual 
meeting upon the payment of $5 an- 


The voted to take a 


The 


Convention 
stock in 
»| Journal. 

Miss Caroline Katzenstein writes: 


-|few minutes.” 
: The following officers were elected: 
{| President, Mrs. Frank M. Roessing 


Adams, Philadelphia; 
Bakewell, Sewickley; Mrs 
f|H. Beeley Flemming, Erie; Mrs. Max 


f| Derr, Philadelphia, and Dr. Ruth E 
t} Deeter, Harrisburg; secretary, Mrs 
Mulock, Paxtang; 


ditors, Mrs. E. H. E. 
and Mrs. 
Pennsylvania member o 


Price, 


y|Jane Campbell, Philadelphia. 





Woman’s|superintendent of enrollment, 


Pittsburgh; vice-presidents, Miss Lida 
Miss 


treasurer, 


John O. Miller, 





FOR WISCONSIN 


Suffragists Will Meet in Madison 
at Beginning of New State 
Campaign 





Many interesting speakers are on 
the program of the Wisconsin State 
Convention. Mrs. Joseph Jastrow 
will give “Impressions of Budapest.” 
Mrs. Antoinette Funk will tell of 
“The Winning of Illinois.” There 
will be addresses by Rey. Olympia 
Brown, Miss Zona Gale, Professor 
Ford H. MacGregor and Miss Harriet 
ivrim. The Call says: 





“Forward” is the motto of Wiscon- 
sin. Come to the State Suffrage Con- 
vention to be held at Madison, Nov. 
19 and 20, and prove that it is your 
motto, 

We stand at the beginning of a new 
State campaign. The issue is sharp- 
ly defined. The forces of good gov- 
ernment and civic responsibility are 
standing against 
ruption. We must help to banish that 


tion. 


Come to plan a great educational 
campaign, to gain inspiration and di- 
rection for the suffrage and civic 
work in your town and country. 


Illinois have done, 
world’s progress from 
Come to see how swiftly and surely 
the suffrage ranks are growing 
stronger, and how fully the “Votes for 
Women” reform is linking itself with 
every great civic advance, 
Come to visit our new State Head- 
quarters at 431-32 Washington Build- 
ing, Madison. These offices are yours, 
for the use of the men and the women 
of Wisconsin. 
Come to enlist yourselves with the 
thinking men and women of your 
States, that together we may secure 
a richer heritage for the people of 
Wisconsin. Come to make more true 
our motto, “Forward,” 
Theodora W. Youmans, 
President. 

Ada L. James, 

Executive Secretary. 





MAINE DELEGATES 
SHOW OPTIMISM 


Suffragists in Annual Convention 
at Portland Applaud Work of 
Past Year 


Optimistic over the work of the 
past year, delegates to the 53rd an- 
nual convention of the Maine W. 8S. 
A. met in Portland on Oct. 29. There 
were addresses by Miss Helen Bates, 
Mr. L. M. Sanborn and Mrs. Marion 
Booth Kelley. 
“The woman’s movement, in fact,” 
said Mrs. Kelley, “is a general human 
forward movement, having for its ob- 
ject the betterment of the whole hu- 
man race, to the end that children 
may be better born, that the condi- 
tions of life may be better, and that 
economic problems now 
pressing in upon us all may be solved, 
and solved rightly.” 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Helen N. Bates; vice- 
president-at-large, Mrs; Hannah J. 
Bailey; vice-president, Mrs. Emma E. 
Knight; recording secretary, Miss 
Anne Burgess; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Sarah P. Anthoine; auditor, 
Miss Alice Blanchard; superintendent 
of literature, Miss Susan A. Clark; 
Miss 
Margaret Laughlin; superintendent of 
press work, Miss Ella O. Woodman. 
Mrs. George S. French, who has 
State treasurer for ten years, 
re-election, and Miss 
Anne Burgess, who has been ten 
years on the board, were presented 
with American beauty roses. 


the great 





The Women’s Political 


-|at headquarters infringed upon a city 


-|sideways, and 


should have to be electrified. 





Union of 
New York recently found that its sign 


-jordinance which says that all signs 
-|extending more than three feet from 
-|the building line should be electrified. 
The Union accordingly hung the sign 
requested a hearing 
Phila-| with the Board of Aldermen. The suf 
fragists said that they were willing 
f|to comply with the law but that they 
are determined to know why the sign 


CARRY 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Representatives from All Over 
State Unite to Launch Impor- 
tant Campaign 








Determined to carry North Dakota 
for suffrage in 1914, the suffragists of 
that State recently held their State 
convention in Fargo. Representa- 
tives from every district in North Da- 
kota were present at the civic center, 
where definite plans were made for 
the thorough organization of the 
State. 


The opening gun was fired when 
telegrams were dispatched to Sena- 
tors McComber and Gronna in Wash- 
ington, asking their support for the 
national suffrage amendment. These 
are to be followed by a deluge of per- 
sonal letters. 

The meeting of the State Votes for 
Women League was called to order 
by President Mrs. E. M. Darrow. 


ignoranee and cor-|After an address of welcome by J. P. 


Hardy, secretary of the Fargo Com- 


ignorance and eliminate that corrup-|mercial Club, and the response by 


Mrs. W. S. Lauder of Wahpeton, re- 


ports of the various standing commit- 


tees were given. 
In accordance with a suggestion by 
Mrs. ©. F. Amidon, the League 


Come to hear what the women of|authorized the district vice-presidents 
to listen to the|to appoint county chairmen in the 
Budapest.|counties within their jurisdiction. 


How to gain affiliation with other 
organizations was discussed. College 
organizations, church auxiliaries and 
W. C. T. U. were represented by vari- 
ous delegates. 

Miss Jeanette Rankin spoke on the 
work for the national amendment. 
Mrs. Andreas Ueland recommended 
organization by political districts, and 


urged the precinct organization as 
the unit. 
The local league entertained the 


delegates at luncheon. 

In the afternoon reports from local 
suffrage leagues were given, Mrs. 
Glaspell told of the new one in 
Jamestown, Mrs. Casey of the Dick- 
inson League, the first suffrage organ- 
ization in the State. Miss Hazen of 
Larimore gave a description of the 
only suffrage parade ever held in the 
State. It took place on the Fourth of 
July, and was held to contradict the 
statement of an editor who declared 
that only eleven women in Larimore 
favored suffrage. Sixty women and 
forty men marched in the parade. 
Reports were given by Mrs. Boden- 
stab of Bismarck, Mrs. Holbrook of 
Rugby, Mrs. Buttz and Mrs. Serum- 
gard of Devil's Lake. Mrs. Bolley 
spoke on recent suffrage literature. 
Mrs. Nelson of the Scandinavian W. 
C, T. U. told of the work in Norway. 
She declared that Scandinavian vot- 
ers would be just as willing to give 
the ballot to the women of America 
as they had in their own homeland. 
Miss Irma Erwin, Fargo’s police- 
woman, spoke upon laws to be 
watched for at the néxt session of the 
Legislature. These included limita- 
tion of women’s hours, State inspec- 
tion of hospitals, the inspector to be a 
woman, and a law requiring that the 
State school for girls be separated 
from the school for boys, also a new 
compulsory education law and a vital 
statistics law. 

Miss Rankin gave practical sugges- 
tions for creating suffrage sentiment. 
Among the methods advocated were 
automobile trips, teas, receptions, cir- 
culation of suffrage literature, booths 
at fairs and other public gatherings, 







GLEANINGS 


By the will of H. Isabellé Iréson 
of Lynn, Mass., $5000 is left to the 
Massachus@tts Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciation. . 








A dance and whist party will be 
given in South Boston, Nov. 17, at 
Bethesda and Bernice Halls, to raise 
money for new and permanent head- 
quarters. 





Pennsylvania’s new woman’s em- 
ployment law has gone into effect. 
It limits the hours of labor for wo- 
men and girls to fifty-four a week, 
except in the home and on the farm. 





The Ohio W. S. A. will meet in con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Nov. 18 and 19. 
The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage extended the invitation, and all 
the suffrage clubs in the city will co 
operate to make the convention a 
success. 





For the first time in the history of 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation a woman was elected presi- 
dent of that organization at its sixty- 
first annual meeting in Ann Arbor. 
The new president is Mrs. Cornelia 
Hulst of Grand Rapids. 





The Woman’s Franchise League of 
Indiana is urging a systematic course 
of study among branch leagues that 
they may familiarize themselves as 
rapidly as possible with the suffrage 
question in all its aspects. “For gen- 
eral information,” they say, “read the 
Woman’s Journal.” 





The Rev. Ann J. Allebach of New 
York City, leader and organizer for 
efficiency and economy in public wel- 
fare, has been commissioned by 
Gov. Martin H. Glynn of New York 
to serve as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Purity Congress, now in 
session at Minneapolis, 





At the annual convention of the 
National W. C. T. U., in Asbury Park, 
N. J., equal suffrage and the white 
slave traffic were among the chief 
topics for discussion. A _ resolution 
endorsing suffrage was passed. Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens was re-elected 
president. During the year the W. 
C. T. U. has increased in member- 
ship to 268,545. 





A press dispatch from Dallas says: 

“The question of suffrage for the 
women of Texas will be submitted to 
the voters of the State at a Demo- 
cratic primary election, to be held in 
July, 1914, if plans of the Texas Equal 
Suffrage Association as announced 
work out successfully, Texas election 
laws provide that on petition of ten 
per cent. of the Democratic voters 
the State executive committee shall 
submit any question to a vote in a 
primary election. Speakers at yes- 
terday's session of the State suffrage 
convention here promised that the pe- 
tition would be prepared in ample 
time.” 





and exhibits of articles made by suf- 
frage women. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. E. M. Darrow, Far- 
g0; vice-presidents at large, Mrs. C. 
F. Amidon, Fargo; Mrs. E. E, Hunter, 
Dickinson; Mrs. O. J. de Lendrecie, 
Fargo; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
R. A. Conover, Fargo, and recording 
secretary, Mrs. E. M. Gillette, Grand 
Forks. 

















The new book by 





THE TINDER BOX 


DAVIESS, author of ‘‘The Melting of Molly”’ 


At all book stores, $1. 


THE CENTURY CoO. 


MARIA THOMPSON 











Every modern woman will enjoy this delicious- 
ly told story of how a Southern belle experi- 
ments with her own special phase of the sex 
inequality problem of the day. 


00 net, postage 7 cents. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 


About 75,000 suffrage fliers were 
distributed by Virginia suffragists at 
the recent State Fair. A large num- 
ber of petitions were signed. Mrs. 
Charles V. Meredith presided at the 
suffrage booth. 





Arkansas suffragists had a booth at 
the State Fair last week, right across 
from one of the government exhibits. 
the model of the Arkansas battleship. 
It has aroused interest in the ques 
tion throughout that State. 

quymeee 

Abraham Lincoln was the first 
prominent public man in America to 
come out for woman suffrage. In a 
letter to his constituents, published 
in the Sangamon County Journal ip 
1836, he declared himself in favor of 
giving the ballot to all citizens who 
had certain qualifications, “by no 
means excluding females.” 


-_ --- 





“Woman’s suffrage will help in all 
of the civic problems now confront- 
ing Chicago,” declared Dr. Nance, a 
Chicago alderman, before the Wom- 
an’s City Club recently. “Nearly ever- 
body knows that Chicago today would 
not be dumping its waste into a clay 
hole if the so-called garbage question 
had been handled in a competent and 
businesslike manner. Chicago would 
not have such tragedies as the Spen- 
cer case if its housing problem were 
attended to.” 





The Ward 10 Suffrage headquarters 
have started a new enterprise—a sale 
of home-made food of all sorts, which 


A NEW CRACKER 
FOR THE CAUSE 


The “Suffragette” Biscuit Put 
Out by the Johnson Educator 
Food People 











A cracker called the Suffragette is 
the latest recruit to the ranks of the 
equal suffragists. It will certainly 
advertise the suffrage cause, and all 
suffragists Should help to advertise 
the cracker. It will also let the John- 
son Educator Food Company, who are 
big advertisers, know just what the 
Woman’s Journal and the suffragists 
in general can really do in return 
for the advertising patronage. 

The Suffragette was created for the 
Buston Suffrage Bazaar, held at the 
Copley-Plaza this week, with the idea 
of helping the cause. It was brought 
into being through the bright idea of 
a woman supporter and worker in the 
suffrage movement, But the name 
sounded so good to the Johnson peo 
ple that they were convinced that it 
was a good thing to make permanent. 
So they believe the Suffragette, this 
dainty Twentieth Century Cracker, 
has come to stay. 

Here is a chance to vote and vote 
often, for upon the decision of the 
public depends the life of this Suf- 
fragette. The polls will never close 
as long as the ballots come thick and 
fast enough to warrant keeping them 
open. Tell all your friends about 
this new cracker, and insist on your 
grocer selling the Suffragette. 

Dr. William L. Johnson, the orig- 
inator of Educator Crackers, was a 
strong believer in the equality of men 
and women. In other words, he was 
an equal suffragist, and that was more 
than forty years ago, in the days 
when equal suffrage was not so popu- 
lar as it is now. Dr. Johnson was a 
pioneer along many lines. If he had 
not been there probably never would 
have been any Educator Crackers. 
“It takes great strength to stand 
abreast of what you think, and cour- 
age, too,” to quote Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. But Dr. Johnson had that 
courage. In putting on the market 
the Suffragette Cracker the Johnson 
Educator people feel sure that they 
are only doing what would meet the 
approval of Dr. Johnson himself. And 
with his daughter, Norah Johnson Bar- 
bour, herself a worker for suffrage, 
earrying on the work of her father, 
there is another reason why suf- 
tragists everywhere should support 
the Suffragette. 

Now here is a chance for suffrag- 
ists to co-operate and demand from 
their dealers the Suffragette Cracker. 
Another ay to let the Johnson 
people know the value of the Wom- 
an’s Journal for advertising is to send 





will be held in their room, 116 Hun- 
tington avenue, Boston, every Satur- 
day afternoon. Contributions will be 
gratefully * received up to Saturday 
noon. This evening Lucia Ames Mead 
and others will speak. 





The New Jersey W. S. A. has ready 
a new edition of its Synopsis of the 
Laws of New Jersey Relating to 
Women and Children. This pamphlet, 
first issued in 1910, has just been re- 
vised by Miss Elinor Gebhardt, the 
Vice-President of the Association. 
Miss Gebhardt is an able young law- 
yer and has made the revision care- 
fully and well. 





The Pennsylvania State Committee 
of the Washington party, the Pennsyl- 
vania branch of the Progressive 
party, renewed its endorsement of the 
right of women to vote when it or. 
ganized at Harrisburg the other day. 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa. beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 





PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL: SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the sare 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 
Boston, Mass. 

NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as mach 





volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 





pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes, It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Women as yet have no place on the 
committee itself because the constitu- 
tion does not recognize them as 
voters, but the committee authorized 
the State chairman to appoint a com. 
mittee of nine women as an auxiliary. 





Miss Katherine M. Stiles of Menom- 
inee, Mich., is said to be the only 
woman managing editor of a daily 
newspaper in this country. Two 
years ago, on the death of her father, 
managing editor of the Menominee 
Herald-Leader, she assumed his du- 
ties. She has been very successful. 


Miss Elizabeth Hauser, State or- 
ganizer of the Ohio W. S. A.; Miss 
Zara duPont, one of its vice-presi- 
dents, and Miss Mary Graham Rice, 
chairman of its finance committee, 
all of whom attended Mrs. Catt’s suf- 
frage school in New York, are to un- 
dertake a school for Ohio suffragists 
The detailed program will be ready 


per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 


ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 


505 Fifth Avenue, 


CAMPAICN AIDS 
Report of the campaign of the Northern 


JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor California College Equal Suffrage League. 


pr Price 50c. For sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Interests Leavenworth St. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 


giving definite proof of the organized op- | —————— GRD Peimamarti aE vag 
position of the liquor trade. 


WANTED—Experienced ad. 
Price per copy, $0.03; per doz. $0.25;| for a jubilee edition. Established 1888. 

; Cash Com. Give references. Benedictine 
Press, Mt. Angel, Ore. 


MISS M. F. FISK 


Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 


FRAGE ASSOCIATION 
New York City 








Suffragcttc 


A Twentieth Century 
Cracker, and the Latest Ad 
dition to the Family of 


EDUGATOR 


GRAGKERS 


from every State in the 


Address 


AGENTS WANTED 





The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 
Union. It would be a great pleasure to me te 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter: 
ested in the work of women. 


Liberal Commission. 


Write for particulars. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 




















Vote for It and Elect It to 


Public Favor. The polls are 
always open. 
send 15¢ for full-size package by mail. 
Johnson Educator Food Co. 
24 Batterymarch St., Boston 





to submit to the State Convention, 
which is to meet in Cincinnati Nov. 
18 and 19. 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY, 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 





CALHOUN STROUT PSYCHIC 


THE STORY OF A MODERN JOSEPH. 

Kleven chapters, 70 pages Sent pest- 
paid for 1 cents. Address the author, 
Josephine P. Holland, Box 62, Ouset, Mass. 





Woman's Law Class 


OF 

New York Universit 
Lectureship endowed by the Woman's 
Legal E.ducation Society. <A course of 
45 lectures on law: meeting Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays 11.30 A. M. 
or 8 I. M. at the University Building, 
Washington Square. Lectures begin 
November 12th. Course credited to- 
wards B. &S. degree. Limited number 
of scholarships 

G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQ, NEW YORK CITY 
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transformations which it makes look soft, 
used the better the hair will look. Send 1( 
several applications, or send 50c for large 


WM. A. PISALSKY, Dept. B - 


Warning to Ladies 


DON’T BURN YOUR HAIR WITH HEAT 
Scorched hair, burned off with irons that are too 


You can ¢ 


spiration by using 


CURLING FLUID 


A delightful preparation that makes your hair 
curly or wavy as desired and keeps it that way 


of the hair. Fine for switches, braids, puffs and 





lisfigurement. Het irons ruin the bair 


NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25ce each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. 
Price, lc each, postage extra; per 100, 7dc, postpaid. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 

LIQU Colored Fiyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 

Price, postpaid, lc each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-—Size 12 x 19 inches 

[liustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c¢c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Good for propaganda. Just a few left 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 20c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It ie 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE-—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 
send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over- 

whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 

the thing to use in debates and speeches, 

Price. nostpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 
585 Boylston St 
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LDEN ROD HAIR 


8 to 5 days. 
ly harmless, will not injure the finest | 
s to the strength, vitality and beauty 





MOLITOR D 


fluffy and natural. The longer it is 
¢ for sample treatment, enough for 
supply. Mouey back if dissatisfied. 


417 18th Ave., Newark, N. J. 














LUCBON HATS—Very best graie 
5 and 10 dollars. 
ROMBLON MATS—Woven from n 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 


of all duties—on receipt of price. 





them 15 cents for a regular full size 
package of the Suffragette by mail. 


LUCENA - ° ° 





solors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents each. 


Cc. A. SHORT @ COMPANY 
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Sent by registered mail—free 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


ORD 

The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 

ue. 

Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from ail 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial problems. The two 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman's Journal. ..$1.00 
EMO ond LODGE. ccescccss BHO. rer ee ee eee 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
does not apply to renewals. 


Together { 
$1.50 
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ANTIS. MILITANT | 
IN TENNESSEE 


Throw Can of Villainous Chemi- 
cals Through Window at Suf- 
frage Convention 








Every few days the anti-suffragists 
in the United States commit some 
discreditable piece of militancy. The 
Tennessee State Suffrage Convention 
was lately held at Morristown. A 
press dispatch to the Knoxville Jour- 
nal and Tribune says: 

“The convention was disturbed by 
two events that the good people of 
Morristown ° deeply resent. The 
speakers on the program were Mrs. 
Alex Scott of Memphis, Mrs. Guil- 
ford Dudley of Nashville and Mrs. 
Solon Jacobs of Birmingham, Ala. 
While Dudley speaking, 
some miscreant threw a can of sul- 
acid through one of the win- 
the stage, but fortunately, 
it did no damage. After the speaking. 
and while the audience had gathered 
‘in little 
of the building was broken and fell to 
the floor below. Heavy footsteps 
were heard on the roof, but the party 
did the mischief 


Mrs. was 
phuric 
dows near 


groups, glass in the skylight 


or parties who es- 
caped. 

Morristown's feeling 
fund was started tonight which, when 
completed, will be offered as a reward 


those guilty.” 


“To show 


for the arrest of 


INDIANA WOMEN 
SC ORE VICTORY 


State Federation of Women’s 





BIG ‘DRY VICT VICTORY 





New Voters in Illinois Towns 
Ballot Three and Four to One 
Against Saloons 


The new women voters of Illinois 
had their first opportunity on Nov. 4 
to cast ballots in 23° toWns on the 
liquor question. The early returns 
show that the women voted three and 
four to one for putting saloons out of 
business, except in the coal mining 


center of Duquoin, where their vote 
is said to have been about even. 

The four most important cities 
affected were Jacksonville, Beards- 
town, Duquoin and Petersburg. Du- 
quoin retains its saloons by a ma- 
jority of 350. The other cities went 


no license. 


WOMEN AID PURE 
FOOD IN KANSAS 


Dr. Crumbine Says Without 
Their Help Victory Might Not 
. Have Been Gained 





Dr. 8. J. Crumbine of Topeka, secre- 
tary of the Kansas State Board of 
Health, valiantly and_ successfully 


4] withstood the efforts made by certain |¢hising women. 


business interests to get the last Leg- 
islature to weaken the pure food law. 
Commenting on our recent editorial 
on “Kansas Wants Pure Food,” Dr. 
Crumbine writes: 

“IT want to take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation of the 
splendid work the club of 
Kansas did in our fight with the ‘in- 
in maintaining the integrity 


women 


terests’ 


WON BY WOMEN 


WOMEN ‘ON FARMS 





tire Cotton Output 





largest class of economically useful 
women, for they produce nine-tenths 
of the poultry products of the nation, 
which are worth as much as the cot- 
ton crop, exceed the wheat crop by 
$400,000,000 yearly, and are worth 
more than the combined values of the 
rye, barley and potato crops. So 
said Miss Mabel Vernon of the Con- 
gressional Union in an address the 
other day before the Pomona Grange 
of Kent County, Del. Miss Vernon 
added that the women of the farms 
are awake to the need of making 
country life more attractive, so that 
the dangerous drift from country to 
city will be reversed. The success of 
this work depends largely upon the 
women, and in order to do it effec- 
tively, they must have the 
the ballot. The Kent County Grange 
voted to ask the United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Dela- 
ware to support the amendment to the 
United States Constitution enfran- 


oat, 


Resolutions in 
frage have 


favor of equal suf- 
been 


BEAT WHEAT CROP 


Poultry Products of Farmers’ 
Wives Worth as Much as En- 


Recent figures show that in Amer- 
ica the farmers’ wives constitute the 


active and unoccupied women would 


that 
could be put through with the assist- 
ance of women voters. 


movement 
coming 


“VOTE SURE” SAYS 


Author Declares W Women Voters 
Will Put Through Reforms 
Now Hanging Fire 


Owen Johnson, the well-known au- 
thor, on hearing of the article in the 
November Century on “The Militant 
Women—and Women,” said: 
“Well, of course, the situation in 
England is entirely different from the 
situation here. But the vote is com- 
ing here just as sure as you were 
born. There is certainly no logical 
reason against American women hav- 
ing the vote, and the vote for many 


be a great thing for them as well as 
for the country. There is no question 
reforms which ‘now hang fire 


“The fact that the 
in the 


from the 


woman suffrage 
United States is 
West instead of 





starting from the East is one of the 
chief indications that it 


power of cessful.” 


vention 
Nov. 10 and 11. 





passed by the Na- 
and by the State 
California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, New 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
ton, Wisconsin and Virginia. 


tional 
Granges 


Grange, 
of 


Jersey, 
Washineg- 


Clubs Passes Suffrage Resolu-|of our department. I feel that, with- CHICAGO APPOINTS 


tion Without Dissenting Vote 


clubwomen, without a dis- 
passed a resolution en- 
dorsing equal suffrage at the recent 
convention of the State Fderation of 
Women’s Clubs in Indianapolis. 

“The the convention,” 
writes Harriet “like all others, 
civic and hu- 
‘e was scarcely 
upon 
This was 


Indiana 


senting voice, 


program of 

Noble, 
with questions of 
and ther 
did 


dealt 
wan Welfare; 
not touch 
ballot. 


a speaker who 


woman's need of the 


true even at the Federation dinner. 
“The Woman's Franchise League 
this vear, as last season, had a table 
the corridor of the hotel where the 
couvention was weld, from which were 
dispensed suffrage literature and but- 
tons with vellow ribbon attached. 
From the first, our treatment by the 
delegates was most cordial, and soon 
some six hundred of our gay little 
budges adorned them  and_ their 
friends. From Tuesday evening till 
Thursday noon the sentiment grew 
apace, That morning there were two 
short speeches on suffrage by Mrs. 
Grace Julian Clarke and Mrs. C. M. 
Curry. Following that, some twents 
resolutions were read on all sorts of 
civic und moral subjects. One en- 
dorsed suffrage. We had been fore- 
warned that such a resolution would 
be opposed. But at the close of the 


one proposed the adop- 
and 
dis- 
evi- 


leading some 
resolutions as a whole, 
without single 
The opponents 
rendered hopeless by the 


tion of the 
it 
enting 
dently 


was passed a 

voice. 
were 
sentiment.” 


overwhelmingly favorable 


WOMEN GET 1500 
VOTES IN SQUARE 


New York Suffragists Open Poll- 
ing Booth and Collect Pledges 
for Amendment 


the polling booths which 


biggest crowds all day at the 


One of 


held the 


election Tuesday in New York, was 
»pened by Dr. Mary Halton, leader of 
the Twenty-ninth Assembly District, 


an automobile at Columbus Circle. 
put up a ballot box made 
cardboard 10 A. M.,, 4 


M. had 1,5 all 


in 
‘the women 


of at and by 


id 


signed 


09 ballots in it, 
men pledged thern- 
for the suffrage amend- 
The women offered to 
but not an anti would 


they 

by who 
selves to vote 
1915. 


anti votes, 


inent 
take 
sign. 


in 


ad- 
the 
One 


women’s 
out 
for suffrage. 
was from California and the other 
from New Zealand, and both told of 
the good results of equal suffrage. 


the 
came 


After 


dresses, 


hearing 


two men of 


crowd, and spoke 


out their hearty sympathy and active 
support, the result might 
different. 
“Our 

lead me to believe that the 
that are opposed to efficient food and 
drug control are always very much 
alive, and awake to take advantage of 


have been 


last winter 
‘interests’ 


experiences of 


any opportunity that might offer for 
amending the food and drug laws to 
make them less efficient, or of 


crippling the machinery charged with 
their enforcement. I believe that we 
will have be more vigilant 
the next few years to come than we 
have in the past few years. The most 
hopeful phase of the entire situation 
is that the women of our country are 
equally alert and active in preserving 
the already 


to even 


of laws we 


the integrity 
have, and in insisting that progress 
shall be made to further the cause of 


Since the good 
the ballot, 


easier; 


pure food and drugs. 
women of Kansas now have 
are breathing somewhat 
we feel that in two years from 
in all likelihood, we will again 
to make a fight.” 


we 
yet 
now, 
have 


FINDS NO GOSSIP 
IN CALIFORNIA 


West Virginia Visitor Says 
Women Are Kept Busy With 
Things That Count 








Just returned from Calfornia after 
a four months’ visit, Mrs. Sturgiss of 
Morgantown, W. Va., says that a more 


wide-awake, progressive, home-loving 
and child-loving set of could 
not be found anywhere in the world. 
A number of social affairs, formal and 
given in her honor, 
many of the burning 
discussed, plans 
certain 
sub- 


women 


were 
heard 
public questions 
made for stamping 
abuses and installing 
stitutes evil 
“The betterment of home 
conditions is always a topic of 
interest to these who 
the actual power of doing things,” 
says, “but in all that four months I 
was told no bit of gossip, neard no 
and no back-biting. No, it 
is that California women are 
sprouting wings, it is simply because 
they are Busy about things 
that do count. The ballot has made 
a difference in women, and that very 
difference that it has wrought in their 
characters has moved the fathers, 
husbands, brothers and sweethearts 
to offer them a certain consideration | 


informal, 
and she 


out 
desirable 
conditions. 
and school 
vital 
have 
she 


for these 


women 


scandal 
not 


busy! 


and chivalrous treatment not here- 
tofore enjoyed when they stood de- 
fenseless before the law.” 





Ohio, 12,000 women have 
at the school elec- 


in Toledo, 
to yote 





registered 
tion. 


WOMAN BAILIFF 


Judges Choose Miss Carruthers, 
Who is First in City to Serve 
in That Capacity 


Miss Isabelle Carruthers was _ re- 
cently appointed as court bailiff in 
Chicago by the judges of the Mu- 


nicipal Court. This is said to be the 
first time that a woman has held this 
position in that city. 

Miss Carruthers 28 years 
She graduate the 
training school at Rockford, 
the last 
with 


old. 
hospital 
Ill., and 
two years has been con- 
the Visiting As- 


is 
is a of 
for 
nected Nurses’ 
sociation. 

Her good 


tion 


work ettracted the 
Uhlir. Chief 
decided there 


atten 
Bailiff 


Was 


Judge 
Cerniak 
nothing prevent 
ing a bailiff. At the 
the judges the appointment 
woman bailiff was suggested by 
Judge Uhlir, and all but 
twenty-four judges 

Miss Carruthers. 


of 
Anton 
from becom- 


to her 


monthly ineeting 
of a 
Mu- 
one 


ot 


nicipal 
the 
voted 


ot 
for The 
later that he had misun- 
derstood the motion or the vote would 
have 


ment said 


been unanimous. 

of Miss Carruthers as a bailiff,” said 
Chief Justice Olson. “She will un- 
doubtedly be of great aid in the Court 
of Domestic Relations and in the 
Morals Court. Her powers will be 
even greater than those of the police- 
women, as she may serve warrants in 
both civil and criminal cases, as well 
as make arrests.” 


MORE CANDIDATES 


present 


judge who voted against her appoint: | 


bunch of. roses, and two matinee tica- 
“lam pleased with the appointment els 
Courier-Journal. 


yous rather be a zebra or 
course. 


over de 
Boston Transcript. 


tues of 





PLEDGE SUPPORT 





The Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia now has 4,000 members, 


ing-battle, 

done drinking, 

and put in a cold place 

Number Who Will Vote for Suf- |}: the baby does not thrive on fresh 
frage in New Jersey Legisla- miik, it should be boiled 





frightened little voice: 
don’t dare to go upstairs. 
there’s a Democrat under the 


will be sue- 


Louisiana State Suffrage Con- 
will be held in New Orleans 


The 


OWEN JOHNSON 


send to 


ed in the pamphlet, 
cents would 





TEACHERS ASK TO 
VOTE IN MISSOURI 


Association of Educators Says 
Interests of All Demand Wom.- 
en’s Enfranchisement 


The Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association is now added to the long 
list of teachers’ organizations that 
have come out for equal suffrage. At 
its recent meeting at Poplar Bluff. 
the association went on record as 
favoring women suffrage, declaring 
that “the men of Missouri should rec. 
ognize that the women of this State 
are entitled to the ballot, and that 
the interests of all the people de 
mand that women vote.” 





“The Woman Suffrage 
pamphlet by Mrs. 
McCulloch, 
frage 
lated 
benefit 
in 


Law,” the 
Catherine Waugh 
explaining the 
of Illinois, is to be 
eleven languages, for the 
the different nationalities 

It is so full and clear 
an explanation that all persons 
terested in the Illinois law 
Mrs. McCulloch, at 
for a copy. 


new gsul- 


law trans 
into 

of 
Chicago. 
in- 
should 
Evanston, 
The price is not stat 
but probably 
it. 


Ill., 
ten 
cover 











LAST LAUGHS 


Sermonettes in Evolution 
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THE FIRST BREAD 
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BISCUIT ) i 


; FAGTORY 











ALWAYS WAD 
A VOTE 
DETERMINING 
THE CON— 
OITIONS OF 
MY BREAD- 
MAKING I! 









HAVE 


IN 


'T 





MODERN BREAD- MAKING 








Lo 
FROGERS 


THE ANTI- CLIMAX 








N; 


“Daughter and her bes au must hav: > 
had a terrible quarrel.” “Why so, 
ma?” “Five pounds of candy, a 


have just arrived.”—Louisville 


First Tommy, would 
a giraffe?” 
“A giraffe, er 
cinch for lookin 


ball game.” 


Urchin: “Say, 

Urchin: 
It'd 
fence 


“Second 
be a 


at de 


An advertisement praising the vir- 
make of infant's feed- 
“When the 
must unscrewed 


a new 
says: baby is 
be 


under a tap. 


it 





“O mamma, |! 
I'm afraid 
bed!” 


j— Che Evolution of Brea: =makir g 


The 


(Extracts from Antiquary.) 


A weekly Journal edited and pub- 
lished by real ladies and opposed 
to female enfranchisement. 
Announcement 
There will be an anti-suffrage pa- 
rade in a month or two, and all the 
faithful are called upon to prepare for 
the gorgeous event. We shall mare) 
by divisions, such as the gambler 
the society lights, the back numbers, 
the grafters, the minions of vice, tie 
ignoramuses, the frivoliters and the 
non-self-respecters, Our indefatigabl 
worker, Mrs. Goit, is planning some 
noveltics, which are to be sprung 4 
surprises We understand one is 
called Our Political Peers, and tha 


he has secured a choice idiot, a harm 


ture Increases Rapidly — less lunatic, an amiable criminal, ‘ 
apa The man from the West was visil-;cherubiec minor and a rich non-resi 

The number of candidates for the ing the nation’s biggest town. “It is; denter to combine forces and mak 
New Jersey Senate and Assembly, true,” he said to the native, “that | this a truthful representation of exist 
who have pledged themselves to vote | your taxes are high, but only see what! ing conditions. We are proud of this 
for the suffrage amendment, has in- 4 magnificent return you get for|feature. There will be numerous 
creased to 173. Miss Eleanor Garri-jinom: Your street service, your | floats of great beauty. One, depicting 
son, legislative secretary of the joint water supply, your fire department, The Inferiority of Woman, will show 
legislative committee of the New Jer-| your police protection.” “Our police | numbers of the female sex holding 
sey Equal Suffrage organizations,| ,potection ts an extra cost,” replied , flat-irons, mops, serubbing brushes 
writes that more pledges are coming the New Yorker gloomily.—Cleve- | and dusters, kneeling at the foot of 4 
in daily. land Plain-Dealer. | male bearing aloft in his outstretched 
Niger —_——- hands a violin, a picture, a book and 

Senator Helen Ring Robinson, the} Ly jttle Millie’s father and grand- 4 sword. The one called Fragilil: 
only woman Senator in the United father were Republicans; and, as Will be very graceful, as one of our 
States, will speak in Jordan Hall for ' election drew near, they spoke of young beauties will swoon every five 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. on the their opponents with increasing minutes, to show the utter helples* 
levening of Nov. 19. Senator Robin-' warmth, never heeding Millie’s atten- ness of the feminine sex. The bands 
‘son is a delightful speaker. No one ¢jye ears and wondering eyes. One Will play “We're No Good and We 
should fail to hear her. Tickets 75, night, however, as the little maid was Know It” and other favorite soué®. 
50 and 25 cents. preparing for bed, she whispered in a All in all, this is an occasion to look 


forward to and to work for with 


ceasing energy.—Oreola Haskell 


\ Judge. 
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